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Memorandum: To All Investors 


SCIENTIFIC ROTATION vs. A SIT-TIGHT POLICY 





Subject: 


Many investors believe that if they simply sit back and 
wait the securities which they are holding will advance 
equally with the market. However, the fallacy of sich 
reasoning is clearly shown by the following actual 

case. 


Recently we prepared and sent one of our new clients 
the initial analysis which is submitted as the first 
step in our service. In it we advised the sale of 7 
ccmmon and 3 preferred stocks aggregating in market 
value $17,075--and recommended in replacement the 
purchase of 4 bonds and 7 common stocks at a total 
cost of $16,750. 


In exactly one month the securities we recommended 
buying showed a profit of $4,500--whereas those we 
advised selling advanced only $1350. Yet during this 
period we experienced one of the sharpest market 

advances since the bull market of several years ago. 


Certainly this is conclusive evidence that only by 

selective rotation can investors be assured ultimate 
and speediest recovery of their original investment 
capital. 


If you will send us a list of the securities you are 
holding, and specify the amount of cash available for 
additional investment, we shall be glad to make a pre- 
liminary survey. We will tell you how we can better 
safeguard your capital and operate your account as a 
greater source of profit. There will be no obliga- 
tion--and our knowledge of your financial affairs will 
be held in absolute confidence. 
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Don't Rely On “Systems” 


HE more we observe human na- 

ture the more we realize that there 

is no short cut to investment and 
speculative success, and no substitute 
for either well-rounded judgment or 
painstaking study of the many factors 
which determine security values. Risk 
is an ever-present element in life, and 
nowhere more so than in the fluctuat- 
ing values of the market-place. It can 
no more be beaten by a “system”, as 
many speculators understand that 
term, than can the wheel at Monte 
Carlo. 

Many incorrigible optimists lavish 
fond hopes upon chart “systems” of 
various kinds, failing to understand 
that no chart can be more than a con- 
venient tool effective only if interpreted 
with judgment and experienced knowl- 
edge. 

A prosperous physician, expert in 
his own line but admittedly a novice 
in stock selection, recently outlined to 
us his speculative “system.” “I never 
ask my broker anything about earnings 
or assets,” said he. “The volumes of 


statistics mean nothing to me. Mass 
psychology is the dominant factor in 
the market. When public opinion is 
bullish, as it became after the end of 
the banking holiday last March, all 
you have to do is to tell your broker 
to pick for you the ten most active 
and popular stocks on the list.” 

This is an interesting point of view 
but as fallible over a period of time as 
are most set rules. The prevailing mass 
psychology certainly is a factor worth 
considering, but from it one may de- 
rive either encouragement or warning, 
depending upon a multitude of other 
factors. Market popularity, moreover, 
is a fickle thing. How many can re- 
member a decade or so back to the 
tremendous speculative popularity of 
Chandler Motors and Studebaker? The 
first has long since disappeared from 
the ranks. The second in this year’s 
strong market has ranged from 1 to 
83%. How long will the current favor- 
ites reign? 

Change is an immutable law of na- 
ture and of economics. It is the great- 


est investment and speculative risk over 
a period of time. Money was once 
made in trolley cars. The first approach 
to security selection by anyone who 
does not wish to proceed blindly is an 
open-minded appraisal of the industry. 
What is its essential position in rela- 
tion to human needs and desires? What 
are the risks of competition from new- 
er industries? What are the possibili- 
ties of future growth? Is it over-built 
or over-competitive to the point of 
vanishing profits? 

After this come the still more com- 
plicated factors involved in individual 
selection: Assets, earnings and inven- 
tories, and the soundness of the ac- 
counting applied in their formulation; 
trade position, character and experi- 
ence of the management; working capi- 
tal, particularly as regards liquid finan- 
cial strength; sponsorship and market- 
ability of the security. 

Careful study along these traditional 
lines, plus ordinary common sense and 
patience, constitute the only “system” 
worthy of enduring confidence. 
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Mortgage Burden and Inflation Cloud Construction Prospect 


What is the future of an industry which in the past has 


been one of the chief pillars of prosperity? 
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Subseribe now while you can get this timely book—free 


If you are a new reader—or if you do not read The Magazine of Wall Street regularly—this 
timely 160-page book ‘‘What to Consider When Buying Securities Today” will repay you many 
times over for the time you give to it. Simply and clearly written by A. T. Miller, the author 
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The Trend of Events 


— This Gain Is Sure 

— Problems Solved Breed Others 
— Out of the Red 

— Price Pegging 

— Protect the Public 

— The Market Prospect 


HE inspiring N R A effort to 
rout the forces of economic 
despair may not meet with all 

success, but it has already achieved profound lasting 

social benefits. Child labor is forever abolished and 
the unspeakable sweatshop has been wiped out. In 
the long run these two benefits alone will justify the 

National Industrial Recovery Act and Administration, 

even if it turns out that it is impossible for the nation 

to recover prosperity by artificial methods. 

Nor are they purely social benefits, so far as such 
benefits can be separated from economic advance. Not 
only have we eliminated the national disgrace of the 
sacrifice of children to profits and done away with 
the degrading sweatshop, with its slow torture of 
women workers. We have taken the depressing com- 


THIS GAIN 
IS SURE 


petition of juvenile labor and sweated adult out of the 
labor market. Thereby we have taken a great step 
toward a balance of consumption and production. 

Millions of children and women working for less 
than the barest living wage are not an asset of pros- 
perity; rather, just the contrary. Normal individual 
profits mount into national profits, but the individual 
profits wrung from the oppression of employees con- 
stitute a general loss. What the sweating employer 
makes the public loses. A sixty-nine-cent shirt may 
mean a dollar in additional taxes for the public relief 
of the starved worker. What the ghoulish “sweater” 
makes the public pays. A sweatshop or child labor 
industry is an economic liability of the national whole. 
It may make profits and dividends for its proprietors 
but it filches them from the public. 


Fa 


BSERVERS of the 
Government's effort 
to keep retail 
prices down whilst raising production costs have 
pointed out from the first that employers must finance 

the lag between increased production and a corre- 
sponding rise in purchasing power. But now employ- 
ers are finding that they are without the cash to dis- 

count the future and can’t borrow it from the banks. 

Apparently the banks do not consider planned pros- 
perity good collateral. The situation is without prece- 
dent as a guide to banking judgment. So the “buck” 
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of financing the first costs of prosperity is passed back 
to Uncle Sam, and that great national bank, the 
R. F. C., is invited to throw itself into another breach. 

Every time one turns around one finds some new 
repercussion of the huge intrusion of the Government 
into business. Yesterday it was paying farmers to 
destroy crops or prevent them, and today five million 
pigs are scntenced to a premature death. At the same 
time it is a hungry and ragged world. Destruction of 
goods seems an ironic anomaly in the presence of 
want. It may be the right as well as the courteous 
thing to do, at that. But when we see solution after 
solution raising new problem after new problem, we 
can not suppress a doubt that perhaps, after all, this 
wholesale effort to balance national economy may fail 
as every effort of importance to balance particular 
sectors of economy has failed in the past, here and 
everywhere. 


~~" 


OUT OF 
THE RED 


OT the least factor making for 

business recovery is the pros- 
perous state of the national 
budget. “A torrent of miscellaneous internal revenue 
payments, unsurpassed since war times,” we read, en- 
abled the Federal Government to live within its income 
in the “first seventeen days of August.” 

It is true that the Treasury paid out for emergency 
needs during the seventeen days some 90 million dol- 
lars in excess of the receipts, but this and all such 
further expenditures are covered by long-time Govern- 
ment obligations amply protected as to amortization 
and interest charges by new taxes. Uncle Sam is pay- 
ing his way as he goes and meeting his debts as they 
accrue. The beer tax is exceeding all expectations in 
the 16 million dollars a month it is yielding, and when 
prohibition repeal becomes effective the prospect is 
that tax rates can be lowered. 

The basis of the recovery of prosperity is unassail- 
able national credit. With ample revenues, disappears 
the spectre of direct inflation for the purpose of meet- 
ing public expenditures. Government securities rise 
above all suspicion and new confidence is breathed into 
the whole financial and business structure, which is 
intimately bound up with the status of the public 
debt. The achievement of governmental solvency is 
an inspiration to all business. It is a symbol of victory 
over depression. 


Fa 


PRICE RICE pegging isa mere euphem- 
PEGGING P ism. For the artificial peg does 

not sustain prices; it merely 
suspends trading. If there are actual buyers and sell- 
ers who could get together at a price a few points or 
cents below the pegged price, that is where the real 
market exists. That being the case, pegging ac- 
complishes no good purpose. It simply throttles trad- 
ing and postpones the normal meeting of supply and 
demand at a mutually satisfactory level. The recent 
pegging of the grain markets had just that effect. And 


sees eu ieee 


the bad effects of the paralysis in futures reached 
right back to the farm, for no country elevators would 
buy wheat without benefit of the organized markets 
for price guidance and hedging. Taking the mori- 
bund exchange as a guide, apparently no one wanted 
to buy grain. But when the price fiction finally 
descended to reality, by removal of the peg, the change 
was electric. Markets were re-animated by the vital 
spark of contacting demand and supply, and the cur- 
rent of transactions flowed once more. Daily price 
limits, upper and lower, may not be so bad, for the 
reason that eventually they come into accord with 
actualities. And they may also act as deterrents to 
rash movements. Moreover, they allow time for 
reasoned action and the mobilization of opposing 
forces within a market. But it is fervently to be hoped 
that Washington officials who would pin their price 
hopes to a market peg have had, through what hap- 
pened in Chicago, a lesson in practical economics 
which will not soon be forgotten. 

When it comes to adequate margins, the Board of 
Trade itself still has a lesson to learn. Grain margins 
should be considerably larger than prevailing or fre- 
quently occurring daily fluctuations. Margins of four 
cents on wheat, rye and barley, three cents on corn and 
two cents on oats seem almost transparently thin when 
compared with current selling prices. By comparison 
with such a tenuous thread of equity in a contract, a 
Wall Street shoestring looks like a ship’s cable. 


~~ 


ITHOUT official sanction 
there is talk among sub- 
stantial member houses of 
additional measures of Stock Exchange reform. Segre- 
gation of member houses into four classes—commis- 
sion, underwriter, retailer, or specialist—has been 
proposed. Cleavage into four distinct groups, with 
activities circumscribed accordingly, may be carrying 
a good thing too far. But we would particularly com- 
mend the separation of the public commission business 
from underwriting. If our memory serves, every im- 
portant brokerage failure in recent years has been a 
repercussion of unwise underwriting commitments. 
There is no point to restriction without reason. But 
there is every reason in equity why a broker should be 
permitted to do nothing which might jeopardize public 
funds entrusted to his keeping. Every form of pool 
activity or extended market position in any stock for 
the account of a firm or any of its partners should be 
strictly verboten. The more the Stock Exchange does 
now to protect the public, the less Washington will 
find to do later. 


PROTECT 
THE PUBLIC 


—__ 


THE MARKET 
PROSPECT 


UR most recent investment 
() advice will be found in the 
discussion of the prospec: 
tive trend of the market on page 464. The counsel 
embodied in this feature should be considered in con- 
nection with all investment suggestions elsewhere in 


this issue. Monday, August 28, 1933. 
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As il SCC L, [ ~ By Charles Benedict 


New Days—New Ways 


HE world makes progress slowly because men find it 
dificult to adjust their point of view. Those who 
have lived in the dark fear to come out into the sun- 

light. Yet, when they are once out they bless the circum- 
stances which brought them into the open. 

It is this clinging to habit of thought and custom that 
makes the task of our President so difficult. Men fear the 
unknown in any change. Still, an analysis by any of those 
who oppose him and question his ideas and procedure 
would prove that President Roosevelt is moving in the most 
practical manner possible to correct a situation that requires 
long-term vision as well as speedy results, 

It must be apparent that to utilize the productive capacity 
left by the boom we must have a broader distribution of 
| income; and the machinery of the N R A enables us to 
take the first step in that direction. The principle back of 
NR Ais sound. In its working out it cannot be a perfect 
thing—but it’s a start. First of all, it will correct the social 
menace of sweatshop labor, which has been undermining 
those corporations that have been paying a living wage to 
their employees. While it may temporarily cause the close- 
down of those factories that have lived by exploiting their 
workers, it will increase the income and buying power of 
those who will retain their places; who hitherto, on starva- 
tion wages, have been unable to buy even necessities. 
Imagine sweatshop conditions where employees were paid 
from $3.50 to $10 a week! How much could these people 
spend for anything? 

The process of re-distribution of wealth has been going 
on throughout the ages, beginning with the time when 
saves became free men. Yet the ingenuity of man has 
always enabled 
him to work his 
way out of the 
difficulties arising 
from changing 
conditions. The 
world has con- 
tinued to make 
progress under 

most trying 
circumstances. 
And there seems 
to be no reason 
why men cannot 
accept a higher 
standard of labor 
and set in motion 
Plans to help 
themselves out of 

ficulties im- 
posed by N R A, 
Just as they set 
to work to cir- 
Cumvent ruinous 
Competition and 
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Courtesy, Cunard Line 


The Old and the New—1840-1933 


all other kinds of business problems and_ difficulties. 

With what consternation the railroads viewed the inroads 
of the bus, truck and later the airplane! But instead of 
yielding to the first impulse to surrender, the railroads are 
fighting their way out of their difficulties, and are now 
meeting the situation by vastly improved rail service; and 
at the same time, taking the broader transportation view, 
are acquiring interests in bus, truck and airplane com- 
panies, thus expanding into general transportation agencies 
rather than sliding down the hill as mere rail carriers. 

On the other hand, there are a number of industries that 
have taken no long-range steps to help themselves and those 
dependent on them. And where are they today? A glar- 
ing example is the coal industry which has been in the 
doldrums for a generation. Certainly that industry needs 
correction when, even in boom times, thousands of its 
employees were on the verge of starvation. Instead of hesi- 
tating it should have been among the first to accept the 
N R Acode. The new method of the coal code will at least 
produce a living wage for a large number of miners; and 
the others, under various plans of the President, will at 
least be able to exist until such time as they can be absorbed 
in other industries. 

Again, there is the lumber industry which has never 
been able to work out a plan that would enable it to make 
a profit from lumber at the same time that it did reforesta- 
tion work. The N R A hearing brought these problems into 
the open. It took the President just five minutes to settle the 
difficulty by ruling that the cost of conservation should be 
included in the price of forest products. A bitter quarrel 
that has lasted for years and threatened to continue 
indefinitely be- 
tween the prac- 
tical lumber men 
and the advocates 
of reforestation 
was terminated 
by a little com- 
mon sense. 

Some employ- 
ers throw up 
their hands in 
despair when 
confronted with 
the demand for 
higher wages as 
a step toward re- 
newed prosperity, 
simply because 
they have always 
regarded low unit 
wages as an in- 
dispensable part 
of profit making. 

(Please turn to 
page 502) 
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How Much Can Be Expected of 
the Autumn Stock Market? 


Speculative Hope Finds Support in 
Business Trend and Inflation Threat 


By A. T. MiLver 


anticipation of favorable autumn business develop- 

ments. It believes, moreover, that if this promise 
is not fulfilled it can rely on additional inflationary moves 
at Washington. The combination of these two factors is 
sufficient for most traders, even though at the moment an 
enthusiastic public following and news events of fresh 
significance are lacking. Higher prices will eventually 
attract the public, and in this era of excitement in Wash- 
ington some news event of stimulating import is not 
unlikely to come at any time. 

Considering the lack of dynamic speculative ammuni- 
tion, such as was supplied in late spring and mid-summer 
by initial fears of inflation and by the unprecedented up- 
ward surge of industrial activity, the market may be said 
to be doing very well. The high prices of July were 
established with the accompaniment of a temporarily 
dangerous over-speculation, the reactionary consequences of 
which are now history. It is interesting to observe that 
in the present wholly different type of market a moderate 
volume of discriminating buying has been sufficient to 
carry some favored issues to new highs for the year, while 
a fairly long list of others can be found within striking 
distance of the best July quotations. 


oe stock market shows a strong desire to advance in 


Internal Position Healthy 


The absence of any significant pressure of liquidation, 
the ease with which prices advance on even moderately 
increased demand, the shrinkage of volume in periods of 
profit-taking reaction—all of these testify to an apparently 
healthy internal position. That such a condition exists is 
not surprising, since few, excepting the in-and-out, hit- 
and-run trading element, can see any valid reason for 
selling sound equities pending clarification of autumn busi- 
ness prospects and underlying uncertainties as to ulti- 
mately probable inflation in one form or another. 

The pattern of recent market movement plainly reflects 
increasing speculative confidence in higher prices for the 
near-term, whether justification be found in coming busi- 
ness gains or renewed resort to the now familiar “inflation 
needle” at Washington. Not long ago, the question in 
many minds was whether or not the low points of the 
reaction of late July would be tested. Passing weeks of 
irregular and gradual recovery have put that doubt behind 
us. At present it seems probable that the next point of 
test may be the top price level of July, since advance on 
the cautious pattern of three steps forward and two back 
has at this writing recovered substantially more than half 
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of the total distance lost in the last major reaction. This 
appraisal, of course, applies to the industrial and railroad 
groups and to a wide assortment of specialties. Public 
utility stocks, for reasons previously discussed and now 
generally familiar, continue to lag far behind the market, 
despite a current earning power far superior to that of 
more favored rails and industrials. Even in immediate 
speculation the cue apparently is being taken with regard 
to longer term considerations. 

Thus far in the progress of recovery the market has 
halted at successively higher levels upon intermediate re: 
actions and conversely rallies have extended to successively 
higher levels. There is some reason to believe that this 
type of irregular advance, marked by a daily trading 
volume generally under 2,500,000 shares, should tend to 
maintain a fairly firm speculative underpinning. It is 
probably on the favorable side that even the optimistic do 
not expect a straight-line, run-away advance, but, rather, 
progress consolidated by occasional technical correction. 


Equities for Protection and Profit 


Taking into account both the promise of possible business 
expansion this autumn and the lurking threat of inflationary 
developments, we herewith reiterate the security advices 
previously given. For profit and protection sound equities 
should be held both by investors and those concerned with 
intermediate prospects. New or additional commitments 
during periods of moderate reaction are advised in selected 
equities analyzed in following pages of this publication. 

In analyzing the near-term market outlook several recent 
developments are of interest. It will be recalled that fora 
period of days in mid-August the stock market was influ 
enced largely by the disturbed and artificial conditions 
surrounding the wheat market in Chicago. ! 
market had temporarily disappeared, no business being 
done after prices had dropped to the minimum pegg 
level. Since abandonment of the misguided effort to en 
force a minimum price for wheat the market has become 
more stable. Daily fluctuations have narrowed to a point 
approaching normal, although the price trend remains 
highly irregular. This change for the better has enabled 
the share market. to free itself in large measure from the 
influence of the wheat market. With the shortest crop 1 
many years and with the Government pressing its pro 
gram of acreage reduction, there is much support for 
belief that wheat prices eventually should move higher, 
becoming a positive, rather than negative, factor in influenc 
ing a rising stock market. 
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For the present the quiet movement of most commodity 
markets does not conform with increasing speculative con- 
ecture as to the imminence of inflation. On the other 
hand, there is a moderate renewal of weakness in the 
dollar in terms of foreign currencies. This is contrary to 
the normal seasonal tendency at this time and thus can 
only be taken as reflecting an increasing speculative belief 
abroad in a lower value for the dollar. In any event, while 
no inflation fire is visible, there is inflation smoke in abund- 
ance, notably in a “speaking tour” by two of the most 
ardent Congressional inflationists who are seeking to arouse 
Western and Southern opinion in support of their cause. 


Increased Federal Reserve Support 


In the present bullish mood of the stock market there 
is little doubt that the recent action of the Federal Reserve 
System in increasing its weekly purchases of Government 
bonds from a level of $10,000,000 to $35,000,000 will be 
accepted as having inflationary motives. Actually, this 
effort to force member banks into more liberal expansion of 
commercial credit is the kind of thing we called “refla- 
tionary” last year, rather than inflationary. Much depends 
on the timing of such action and on: the prevailing specu- 
lative mood. Week after week in 1932 the Reserve bought 
Government securities at the rate of $100,000,000 a week, 
without apparent effect either upon the lending policies of 
the banks or upon the course of the stock market. 

Presumably the present action is a reflection of the de- 
mand of General Johnson, Administrator of the N R A, 
that something be done to expand bank credit in support 
of increasing employment and payrolls. Whether there 
will be an actual expansion of commercial loans under 
present circumstances remains to be seen. During the last 
year total loans of member banks have declined by $844,- 
000,000 and their holdings of Government securities have 
increased by $964,000,000. The Reserve System’s present 
holdings of Government securities is at a record high, in 
excess of 2 billions of dollars. Member banks have excess 
reserves in the neighborhood of 500 millions. 

In short, there is no real shortage in the credit reservoir. 
What is lacking is a 
mobility of the credit 
available. Our bank- 
ing system has not yet 
recovered from the ex- 
cesses of over-lending 
and the wrong kind of 
lending in the last 
boom. Member banks 
are in the anomolous 
position of having one 
set of Federal officials 
keep careful watch as 
to the quality of their 
loans and another set 
of officials urge them 
to lend more freely. 
Bankers assert that 
they are anxious to 
make sound commer- 
cial loans—since this is 
an important source of 

king profits — but 
that what is lacking is 
a demand from sound 

—" 

e country is solid- 
ly behind NR A and 
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as having been assured of at least temporary success as a 
result of its acceptance by such bafic industries as steel, 
petroleum and lumber. It is worth noting, however, that 
enforcement of the new theories now sponsored at Wash- 
ington has a way of creating new problems as fast as old 
ones are solved. The question of credit is such a problem 
for many of the employers who would like to live up to the 
principles of N R A. The plan is sound insofar as it is 
financed out of corporate surpluses, out of current earning 
power or out of future enlarged earning power, even though 
it be acknowledged that in drawing upon available corpo- 
rate surpluses we are in the position, at least temporarily, 
of living off of capital. For companies which lack the 
resources to meet currently enlarged payrolls there is, 
obviously, an element of risk in borrowing the necessary 
funds on the hope of future increase in earnings. Most 
bankers do not regard it as their proper function to accept 
a risk which was formerly taken by the longer-term capital 
markets. There is, of course, an indirect way out of the 
difficulty. Heavy expenditures by the Treasury, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and other Federal agencies 
are financed by bank purchases of Government securities. 
Thus the credit reservoir is being tapped by the Govern- 
ment, which has passed along much credit to various inter- 
ests. It can be further tapped to enable Federal agencies, 
if necessary, to lend to employers in support of N R A. 


The Inflationary Implication 


We are not here concerned with the ultimate soundness 
of what is being done. The practical fact of present im- 
portance is that heavy expansion of governmental debt in 
itself carries an implication and threat of eventual monetary 
inflation of one kind or another. There is even more defi- 
nite probability of eventual inflation in the announced 
determination of the Administration to drive commodity 
prices back to the level of 1926. The most optimistic may 
hope that this will be accomplished by N R A and by 
more or less normal business recovery. Yet the fact is 
that it was the inflation of the war and a tremendous infla- 
tion of bank credit which accounted for the level of 1926. 
It is difficult, therefore, 
for any orthodox stu- 
dent of price history 
to believe that normal 
business recovery can 
restore it, at least with- 
in the period of time 
envisioned by Wash- 
ington. 

Yet there is no rea- 
son to believe that 
N R A and the other 
measures of recovery 
will not be given 
further trial, or that 
the Administration will 
be stampeded into un- 
controlled inflation. It 
is far more likely to 
proceed step by step. 
From the point of view 
of the investor seeking 
protection of his capi- 
tal or of the speculator 
seeking profit, however, 
we see no reason to 
waste conjecture as 

(Please turn to 
page 504) 
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The President’s Price Goal 


Back to 1926 Is the Objective—Ways and Means of Attaining It— 


Debased Dollar—Bales of Greenbacks—Forced Expansion of Business 


By THEoporE M. KNAPPEN 


advocated by some 





ACK to 1926, or 
perhaps 1924, 
is the goal of 

President Roosevelt's 
many-sided price-rais- 


ing drive. 
It has two ob- 
jectives; one is to 


restore prosperity 
through rising prices; 
the other, to lift the 
burden of debt, re- 
sulting from a price 
level much lower 
than that at which 
long-time debts were 
contracted. 

The 1926 com- 
modity price level 
is chosen as the 
desirable one 








So far there has 
been no appreciable 
expansion of the cur 


COMMODITY PRICES 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX 
1926 =100 


rency and but a 
negligible attempt to 
increase Federal Re- 
serve credit. And 
nothing has_ been 
done about lowering 
the gold content of 
the dollar. At pres- 
ent the _price-level 
elevation program is 
confined to efforts to 
iron out disparities 
and start an upward 
spiral in prices and 
volume of _ business 
through artificial 
stimulation of indus 








because, according 
to the President’s 
economic advisers, that was the level that prevailed 
when the burdens of “present public and private debts 
were contracted.” According to a statement by Prof. 
George F. Warren, of Cornell, who is one of the Presi- 
dent's family of advisers, the savings represented by life 
insurance policies were made at an average price around 
the 1926 level. That, too, is close to the average level of 
all commodity prices from 1918 to 1932, inclusive. Prof. 
Warren points out in a recent article in The Forum that 
costs of distribution are now about the same as they were 
in 1926. He considers the 1926 level as one, which, if 
returned to, would restore the balance in the price, tax and 
debt structure and start re-employment. 

The President has at his disposal two general ways of 
striving for his goal. The first is by means of inflation 
of credit or of currency, or of both. The second is by the 
control and adjustment of production and virtually com- 
manded increase of employment and purchasing power— 
NRA. 

As to inflation, Congress has given the President (1) 
power to reduce the gold content of the standard dollar 
as much as 50 per cent; (2) to obtain expansion of Federal 
Reserve credit by three billions of dollars; or (3) in lieu 
thereof to issue three billions of greenbacks; (4) to restore 
the free coinage of silver at such ratio to gold as he may 
determine, and (5) to accept a portion of silver for the 
Allied debts and issue silver certificates against the bullion. 

In addition it has been suggested that the gold reserve 
behind Federal Reserve notes should be reduced from 40 
per cent, as at present, to 25 per cent. The establishment 
of a free gold market in New York is also strongly 
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try and restriction of 
agricultural produc: 
tion. The two principal implements of this effort to regain 
prosperity by willing it are the Agricultural Relief Act 
and the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

While there has been no inflation of the currency of 
any consequence, about $150,000,000 of Federal Reserve 
Bank notes have been issued since their authorization in 
March, and there has been an inflationary effect on prices 
because of the abandonment of the gold standard. Also, 
prices have been inflated, especially those of securities and 
export commodities, through the expectation that direct 
currency inflation was coming. The hope, or fear, that 
inflation was coming has had the effect of depreciating the 
dollar. There being no longer a refuge for fearful or 
speculative capital in the acquisition of gold, the dollar 
has fallen; and prices of commodities as well as of securities 
have fluctuated with alternating prospects, or rumors, of 
inflation or to the contrary. In general, the relation of the 
dollar to gold currencies and to the pound sterling has been 
accepted as the index of prospective inflation. As the dollar 
falls in foreign esteem domestic prices tend to rise, and as 
it recovers they tend to fall. The recent disposition of the 
dollar to rise in gold exchange has been accepted in some 
quarters as making inflation certain. It is contended that 
the N R A drive cannot succeed independently of the 
exchange valuation of the paper dollar. Certainly the 
fluctuations of exchange are disturbing to domestic prices 
of some of the basic commodities and restrictive of exports. 

While the idea of a free gold market has been empha 
sized as a means of determining the true relation of gold as 
a commodity to other commodities, as a preparatory step 
to a general return of the nations to gold at a currency 
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valuation of monetary gold corresponding to its commodity 
value, it has also an inflationary—or, if you prefer, refla- 
tionary aspect. If there were a free gold market in New 
York the paper dollar would daily be demonstrated to be 
worth less than its nominal value. Instead of the nominal 
value of $20.67 an ounce it would be daily advertised that 
it would take much more paper money to buy an ounce 
of gold. Suppose such a free market should appraise gold 
at $30 an ounce; then the 4,300 million dollars of gold in the 
banks and the U. S. Treasury would be worth actually 
about 6,450 million dollars; and the Federal Reserve note 
issue could be greatly expanded even at the present ratio 
of 70 per cent, to say nothing of the minimum legal ratio 
of 40 per cent. However, the Federal Reserve Act would 
have to be amended, as ratios are determined by the statu- 
tory gold dollar, not by the market value of gold. Stili 
the Federal Reserve might take the market value of its 
gold into consideration with respect to realizing minimum 
legal ratios. 


Free Gold Would Compel Remonetization 


The London free gold market is more or less controlled 
in the interests of the gold standard countries and of the 
pound sterling. The British policy is one of helping the 
gold block to win its battle for the retention of the gold 
standard. A free gold market in New York would enable 
the United States to fix the price of gold. Such a 
market, except as modified by domestic control, would un- 
doubtedly lift the currency price of gold so much that the 
gold block nations would have to surrender. When all 
the nations are off gold there will be such a chaos of 
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fluctuating exchange rates that the demand for return to 
the gold standard will be irresistible. In consequence there 
would probably be a resolute international co-operative 
effort promptly to restore gold at a new monetary valua- 
tion. Such a universal restoration at gold content suitable 
to each nation in view of its domestic and external relations 
of money and commodities would be the surest way to 
solve the world’s monetary and exchange difficulties. A 
definitive international agreement is not necessary. Each 
nation can determine the gold content of the unit of value 
to suit itself, but after the hard experience of recent years 
it is likely that all would be governed by the consideration 
of the importance of fixing the gold content at such a 
point of neither over-valuation nor under-valuation that gold 
would not hereafter be speculatively or fearfully drained 
from some countries and amassed in others. But even if 
this consideration were neglected, international price adjust- 
ments would suffice, in view of the general reorganization 
of the international debt structure now in progress. A 
free gold market in New York would be the shortest cut 
to a world-wide stabilization of prices and it is the most 
feasible one, for it can be brought about by the United 
States without the aid or consent of futile conferences and 
the endless palaver of international negotiations. 


The More-Money Cue 


Proposals for reducing the gold reserve behind the dollar 
are based on the persistent theory that what the world 
needs is more money. If the reserve requirement is re- 
duced the amount of Federal Reserve currency and credit 
could be proportionately expanded if there is a call for 
more cash. It is assumed that high reserve rates tend to 
sterilize gold as a basis for currency and credit, and thus 
lead to the over-valuation of gold and a smaller supply of 
cash than the volume of gold justifies. 

However true this view may be as to the world as a 
whole, there is nothing in American financial history to 
indicate that the United States suffers from a shortage of 
cash. It is sufficient to point out that there is more money 
in technical circulation in the United States now in the 
midst of depression than there was when prosperity was 
booming. Ninety per cent of American business is done 
with bank checks, and there is almost no limit to this sort 
of money when business is good. There is no limit to it 




























now except that business is not good. We have had con- 
clusive evidence that expansion of the capacity to produce 
check money does not mean that there will be actually 
more money in the pockets of the people or in the channels 
of trade. We know, moreover, that plentiful bank deposit 
money does not necessarily mean increasing prices. Com- 
modity prices fell slowly 


and use it to liquidate Government obligations. In that 
way the money would certainly go into the hands of the 
public in the first instance. But whether it would result 
in dynamic inflation, as expected, would depend upon the 
psychology of the public. The dollar would certainly fall 
in foreign exchange in any event, but as our own and the 
British experience in leaving 
the gold standard shows, the 





from 1926 to 1929, even 


while bank loans and de- STOCKS OF GOLD AND CURRENCY effect on domestic prices 
posits ascended toward the IN CIRCULATION might not be great. 


The effects of a domestic 
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operations. There is no cer- 
tainty that this would put 
money into the pockets of 


profits, and the burdens 
would dwindle only in paper. 
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ket in 1932 appeared to ac- 
complish nothing except the 
reduction of indebtedness of member banks to the Federal 
Reserve Banks and the increase of their reserves. They 
lent less and less, all the while their capacity to lend in- 
creased so far as Federal Reserve relations affected it. 

The Federal Reserve Banks put a billion dollars or 
thereabouts into alleged circulation through the purchase 
of government obligations; but instead of circulating, it 
stagnated. But in those days we were on the gold standard 
and people had faith in the dollar except when they were 
fearful that the gold standard might be abolished. They 
still have a naive faith in the dollar and most of them in 
their present mood would rather have dollars than property. 
But we are now in a position to shake their faith in the 
dollar. That is one way to raise prices, for when the dol- 
lar becomes suspect there will be a rush to turn dollars 
into substantial wealth. If money is regarded as bad money 
prices will rise regardless of the volume of money. If 
inflation of the currency is progressive it falls into disre- 
pute. There is a flight from money, prices balloon so 
rapidly that all business becomes a gamble and takes on 
the nature of a hazardous speculation. Eventually produc- 
tion ceases and business collapses. But in the case of 
Federal Reserve inflation, there is always the deterrent 
factor that the banks may not expand their loans; and if 
they do, orderly contraction is always possible. 

In «a sense excessive bond issues provide a means of 
inflation because they finance governmental spending and 
afford the basis of further expansion of loans and currency. 
But-nothing happens if the loans are not made; except 
that if the credit of the Government is adversely affected 
its inconvertible paper money will depreciate and prices 
will rise, but possibly with no lasting effects on business 
recovery. . 

The hundred-per-cent inflationists, however, demand 
more‘paper money. They are confident that if the Govern- 
ment will put out a ‘flood of legal tender prices will rise. 
They are persistently urging the President to use his 
authority to print as much’as three billions of such money 
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money (the amount of which 
would be largely determined by the previous year’s prices, 
through the income tax) whereas its outgo while in the 
same money would have to meet the current year’s higher 
prices. Only resort to a stiff general sales tax could meet 
this situation, outside of further inflation in the shape of 
printing money to pay the Government’s way. Inflation of 
that kind inevitably means more of the same—and then 
the road to ruin is wide open. 

As for silver, the little dilution of the currency that will 
result from the payment in silver on the international debts 
account is inconsequential, although it is comparable to 
greenbacks as far as it goes. The only difference is that 
between the cost of paper and the present small value of 
silver bullion as media of the valorization fiat. Bimetallism 
is something quite different and if restored internationally 
is without serious objections and with excellent support. 
To go it alone bimetallically is a waste of time and effort. 
We have no need of metallic money inflation, especially 
when all our gold is tied up in government or bank reserve 
vaults. And if the gold were loosed and silver introduced 
the chances are that silver would exile gold and usurp 
its place. 


The Dollar of Less Gold 


There remains the monetary method of raising prices by 
debasing the dollar arbitrarily by means of reducing the 
gold content. This is the method of price inflation which 
is most favored by all the economists who are convinced 
that an essential of the return of prosperity is the perma: 
nent lightening of the debt burden, alias redistribution of 
wealth. One form of this plan calls for a return to 
gold standard on a price index dollar, whereby the gold 
in the standard dollar shall vary with the index of price 
levels, with the purpose of maintaining stable prices, 80 
that over a period of time there will be no material fluctua 
tion in the general level. This is one form of managed 
currency. (Please turn to page 500) 
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Labor Surveys Its New 
Utopia 


Accepting NI R A asa Veritable Magna Charta, It Clings 


to the Principle of Democracy and Private Initiative 


By Cuester M. WricHT 


Whatever Business and Capital may think of the Na 
tional: Industrial Recovery Act, Labor is enthusiastically 
for it. By the leaders of the labor union movement it is 
regarded as the dawn of a New Day. Their views of 
NIRA and their objectives are authoritatively and 
frankly set forth herewith. The exposition is that of a 
partisan. Without regard to varying individual opinions, 
it is presented for its unusual interest and importance. 
—EpiTor. 





NLESS there is some fatal blunder along the road 
from here to Codedom, organized labor sees America 
racing toward something approximating industrial 

self-government—and it is happy in the prospect. 

I have talked with many leaders of labor in these past 
few days. I have watched affairs under the Recovery Act 
move from point to point. While there are worries in 
the ranks of labor, there is something vastly more im- 
portant and vastly more interesting. There is something 
like a wave of elation. I don’t mean celebration. Not at 
all, for there is far too much sense of responsibility, too 
much of a feeling that at times amounts almost to awe, in 
the face of events so enormous that imaginations are 
staggered. I mean elation in the contemplation of new 
opportunities and what some of the most conservative of 
labor men call a New Day almost in a spirit of reverence. 

As objectively as 


Economist, American Federation of Labor 





shorter hours. But beyond these common objectives labor 
has its own special stake in the new law in the outlawing 
of certain ancient practices. Great prohibitions have been 
wiped out. When an industry has come under a code 
of fair competition, or under the so-called blanket code, 
it can no longer say to a workman that he shall not join 
It cannot say to him that he shall not come 


a union. 
with his fellows to seek collective bargaining. It has to 
accord him a brand new freedom of action. That is 


labor's special stake in the New Deal. Labor sees it as 
balancing the exemption from the anti-trust laws accorded 
corporations—an exemption which: has been as ardently 
supported by labor as by the corporations themselves. 


The Rush to Unionize 


So, to be candid, labor sees the doors wide open to the 
organization of unions. It sees doors open where for 
years they have been closed and guarded by men and 
guns, literally. It sees them open where for years court 
injunctions have kept them closed. 

A few old timers and those new timers who have 
read their history of the old frontier will remember the 
tales of the settling of Indian Territory. They will 
remember the mad stories of the Cherokee Strip. They 
will recall old prints of eager crowds of homesteaders 
drawn up to the 
boundary line, wait- 





possible, it seems to 
me opportune to set 
down certain conclu- 
sions growing out of 
observation, conversa- 
tion, study and a gen- 
eral familiarity with 
the personnel and 
aims of labor men go- 
ing back over many 
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years. 3 
Labor regards the . 
National Industrial S 


Recovery Act as 
nothing less than a 
charter of freedom. 
It sees, in common 
with the rest of the 
American people, the 
great aims of re-em- 
ployment, higher pur- 
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ing for the signal 
which should free 
them for the wild 
dash into the hitherto 
forbidden land, each 
equipped as he might 
be, mounted as he 
might be, or perhaps 
afoot. And then the 
shot and the race into 
broad new fields! 
Organized labor 
hasbeen just about that 
way. And every time 
a code is approved in 
an industry that 
heretofore has said, 
“Unions keep out!” 
the signature of ap- 
proval is signal that 
the race may begin. 
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The organizers go forth at once to create new unions. 

Only today I talked with an organizer, ccme to report 
to his chiefs. He has been in long forbidden fields in the 
South. “All I have to do is to get out some 6 by 9 hand- 
bills announcing a meeting, make a speech and pass out 
the application blanks,” he said. He is right. So it has 
been with the mine workers in the long closed fields of 
West Virginia. The future may tell another story, but 
the story of today is a story of an actual new freedom to 
form unions—an age-long prohibition lifted. 

I have no wish to cloud 
the atmosphere, but a 
word of warning may not 
be amiss. It is this: If 
anything should happen 
to the Recovery Act to 
destroy the freedom it 
has brought, to put back 
the fences and let down 
the engendered hope, it 
might be very bad for 
America. A momentum 
grown to the proportions 
now discernible is not 
likely to be stopped with- 
out some crashing of the 
structure somewhere. 

There will be a natural 
wonder as to whether 
labor, regarding its newly 
opened doors, will seek 
to roll up the wage total 
to an extent not war- 
ranted by the bank roll 
out of which it must 
come. Will there be ex- “ 
orbitant demands? Will there be snowballing and kiting? 
I do not know what some future mass psychology may 
produce, but I do know that at this hour labor is accept- 
ing the wage provisions of codes as they are promulgated, 
taking them in good faith and in good grace. As time passes 
there probably will be demands for drastic upward adjust- 
ment in the low-wage industries, but at least the leaders know 
that the impossible cannot be achieved. They believe wages 
should relate to output and that there should be in them a 
balance to the ever-increasing mechanization of industry. 
But there has thus far been no tendency to “run wild” in 
the face of a possible new prosperity. 

For four years there has been remarkable discipline and 
restraint. For four years there has been suffering and a 
gowing loss of hope. Hope is today almost at high tide. 
In many places it is in a state of surging motion. It is out of 
all proportion to the economic advance that has been 
brought about by the Recovery Administration. It is 
based upon what is thus far largely an abstraction. It 
rests largely on faith. After all, not many pockets have 
thus far felt a heavier load of money because of the N R A. 
A great many have begun to earn money and considerable 
numbers already have had a foretaste of new earnings, but 
the actual cash increment has scarcely made its weight felt 
up to this moment in the pockets of the great masses. It 
is hope—and faith. To let that down now, or thwart 
it, or close the gates to the new opportunities to exercise 
freedom may be very sad, if it happens. 


Acme Photo 


Striking Miners Return to Work After N R A Truce 


A Policy of Opportunism 


But, granted that the Recovery Act marches on, what 
then is labor's aim and hope? Most capable observers be- 
lieve the Recovery Act will march on, because they cannot 
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conceive a plunge back into stagnation. Toward what do 
the leaders of labor look over the hill, two years, four or 
six from now, when the first tremendous excitement of it 
all shall have given way to something like a steadied 
routine? 

I doubt if in many places much time or thought is being 
given now to that distant picture. I doubt whether there 
are many visions of a future new economic entity. But 
I do know there have been hasty thoughts and that there is 
in some minds something of an idea of going forward 
according to a pattern in 
a definite direction. Men 
who are driven, as the 
leaders of today are driv- 
en, 12, 14 and often 18 
hours per day, are not 
spending overly much 
time in the favorite 
pastime of the intelligent: 
sia—they are not drawing 
mind pictures of a fin 
ished tomorrow. 

It may not be the pleas- 
antest thing on earth, but 
it is at least candid to 
say that these men just 
now are engaged in han- 
dling as best they know 
how the problems of the 
moment. There is a di- 
rection and it is visible, 
but the plain language of 
it is that for most labor 
men the day’s business is 
to whittle away that 
day’s portion of an old- 
time set of privileges, to batter down what they conceive 
to be that day’s portion of opposition to the new tide. 

Six months ago William Green headed an army admit- 
tedly fighting a rear guard action, its belt buckled to the 
last hole. Today he heads an army that is growing by 
leaps and that is determined to go places. He has a deep 
sense of responsibility. He likes to see ahead and to march 
according to plan. He is a member of the Labor Advisory 
Board of N R A. He dares not leave Washington, so 
closely does his double load of work lash him to his race 
course between A. F. of L. Building and N R A headquar- 
ters. And it is the same with John P. Frey and with John 
L. Lewis and Maj. George L. Berry and with every man 
i labor upon whose shoulders responsibility has been 
thrust. 


The Philosophical Background 


But, be the day’s rush and the day’s battle what it may, 
there is in the background a philosophy and a pattern by 
which the march of labor is somehow directed. As they 
see it, they are battering down the old defenses of what 
they have long called “privilege” and they are helping to 
erect a structure in which they see the world of industry 
brought to a state akin to the political state, with self- 
government a fact instead of a slogan. 

Ten years ago, in a convention in Portland, Ore., the 
American Federation of Labor adopted a program in which 
it said in substance: 

“It is the mission of the various factors in industry to 
work together, not to fight and tear apart. It is their 
function to make things work, not to make them stop. 
There must be a franchise in industry comparable to the 

(Please turn to page 498) 
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The Upturn in Industrial Production from the Low Point of 
March Has Retraced Nearly Half of the Three-Year Decline 
from the 1929 Peak. 


New Political and Social Factors Now Influence the Business 
Cycle and Will Importantly Affect Trade and Industrial 


Trends of the Near Future. 


Appraising the Autumn Business 
Outlook 


By Joun D. C. WELDoNn 


IRECTION of travel makes all the difference in 
the world. Were business headed toward the 
rocks, as it was scarcely six months ago, we 

might appraise our present situation as one which 
shows a loss of nearly 23 per cent in business activity as 
compared with 1929. But the time and circumstances be- 
ing what they now are, we may courageously aver that 
we have recovered nearly 55 per cent of the loss recorded 
between the peak of 1929 and this year’s low point, reached 
in March. 

And in this latter way of stating our position there is a 
world of hope. Were it not for the fact that the improve- 
ment in general business activity since the end of last 
March has been so impressive in altitude and scope, we 
might now view the slight recessions of the past few weeks 
as pointing the way to a renewed relapse. But business 
has already given every indication that we are definitely 
in a recovery phase of a major business cycle. Nothing 
having happened to change this premise, the mild hesita- 
tion that developed in August may be viewed as merely a 
seasonal slowing down, coming a bit out of season it is 
true, but delayed by the rather unseasonal advances of 
Inne and July. 

Whatever cause there may have been in June and July 
to fear that production was proceeding at too rapid a pace 
in relation to the necessarily slow restoration of consumer 
purchasing power, has been 


touched off by the first ray of returning hope and confidence 
and accentuated by the fear of inflation is not to be 
marvelled at. Undoubtedly, some of the buying that lifted 
wholesale commodity prices was purely speculative in 
nature; but it was legitimate speculation to a certain ex- 
tent, in anticipation of the later requirements of industry 
and trade. Delegates of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, at their mid-summer convention, were in 
substantial agreement on the assertion that “require- 
ments should be covered for at least three months in ad- 
vance.” 

With the country baled out right down to the boards, 
after three years of deflation, there was every reason for 


. industrial purchasing agents to believe that the time had 


come for corporations to cover their forward needs. Hav- 
ing carried rather good-sized inventories in the early stages 
of deflation when prices were declining, there was legitimate 
reason for wanting to be well supplied, with prices 
rising. 

Making due allowance for speculative buying, there have 
been developments which definitely may be regarded as 
preparations for increased activity in the autumn. We 
may take at pretty close to their face value the inferences 
to be drawn from largely increased -car-loadings in such 
commodities as coal, coke, ore and forest products in com- 
parison with corresponding periods last year. In a recent 

v.eek, loadings of coal showed an 





largely removed by the more 
conservative rate of operations in 
August. At best this fear was 
somewhat academic, for it made 
no allowance for the practical con- 
sideration that business having 
proceeded for so long at a snail's 
pace, had left in its wake a yawn- 
Ing vacuum in warehouse and 
dealer's stocks, in consumers’ 
stocks, and in manufacturers’ in- 
ventories of raw materials and fin- 
ished products. 

That this tremendous accumula- 
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increase of 46.6 per cent, coke was 
up 191.5 per cent, ore increased 
by fully 313.1 per cent, and forest 
products gained 78.9 per cent. 
Such movements in a mid-summer 
week are normally a forerunner of 
autumn activity. 

Doubts as to the inherent sound- 
ness of a movement upon which a 
considerable structure of specula- 
tion has been imposed may be re- 
solved in the conviction that we 
are moving in the right direction. 
But there is another fly in the 
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Deal has anointed business which can only be removed by 
a rather detailed examination of the record, and even then 
some parts may remain for further annoyance. It is 
charged that prices—and by this is generally meant whole- 
sale commodity prices—have outrun the increased purchas- 
ing power of labor, even when allowance is made for 
expanded employment and higher 


June, 1933, were below those for June, 1932, the whole- 
sale index was above the level of a year ago. In fact, the 
July figure, recently issued, shows wholesale prices above 

the level of a year ago for the second consecutive month. 
As compared with the trifling increase in the cost of 
living, average weekly factory earnings have risen from 
the low point of $14.56 in March, 





wages under the N R A blanket 
code and those major industrial 
codes already in effect. From the 
manufacturer's point of view the 
complaint is that he has been 
forced to raise wages without the 
previous opportunity of getting 
operations back to a profitable 
basis. In other words, prices and 
wages and primary production 
have gone up in advance of con- 
sumer demand, a situation aptly 
expressed by the ancient saw about 
putting the cart before the horse. 
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to $18.49 in June—about 27 per 
cent. The factory employment in- 
dex of the Federal Reserve Board 
(1923-25 = 100) has risen 13 
per cent, while the payroll index, 
using the same base years, has 
risen 24 per cent. 

Retail sales, it is true, have been 
lagging behind the improvement 
in wages and employment, but re- 
tail authorities point out that 
June, July and August are low 
consumer purchasing months. 
Therefore, the lag is not especially 








The manufacturer's contention 
that increased wages have not pre- 
viously been granted in advance of increased profits is 
borne out by records of the past. But we have broken 
with the past. Nevertheless, it is interesting to look back 
and compare. The 1920-21 slump reached bottom early 
in 1921, and was followed by swift recovery right through 
to early 1923. The Labor Bureau's index of wages per 
hour for industry as a whole was 218 in 1921, with 1913 
as the base year. In 1922, despite recovery, it declined to 
208. In 1923 it was 217, and it did not go above the 1921 
level until 1924, when it reached 223. 

Wholesale commodity prices also lagged in the recovery 
from that previous post-war depression. In 1921 the 
Labor Bureau index of wholesale commodity prices (1926 
= 100) was 97.6. Though business improved sharply in 
1922, the index declined to 96.7, and it was not until 1923 
that it rose to 100.6. 

Because of the price-raising efforts of the New Deal we 
have, therefore, a new problem in recovery. The price- 
raising program, it should be remembered, is designed 
primarily to restore the purchasing power of the farmer by 
bringing the things he has to sell into more equitable align- 
ment with the things he has to buy. This phase will be 
discussed later. For the labor-consumer, the important fact 
is that employment and wages have risen along with prices. 
And on this score it is important 


significant. If we may look at all 
at previous trends now mostly 
invalidated by managed economy, it will be found that the 
summer months are usually months of low employment, 
foliowed by increases in September and something of a 
peak in October. Contrary to precedent, employment this 
year has gained right through the summer, and present 
hopes are that the movement will be accelerated in Septem- 
ber and October. This additional employment and the 
change in the season should provide the needed lift for 
retail sales. 

There is evidence, of course, of a considerable come- 
back in retail sales from the low point of last March. The 
International Statistical Bureau’s index of consumer ex- 
penditures, which is a weighted average of dollar sales of 
department stores, mail order houses, variety and general 
merchandise chains, shows an increase of 19 per cent from 
March to June. With 1923-25 the base years, the June 
index stood at 82.0, against 68.8 for March, and 85.6 for 
June, 1932. 

Even so slight as has been the advance in the cost of 
living, any rise at all is at variance with experience in 
previous recoveries. For instance, in mid-1922, after more 
than a year of sharp recovery, the cost-of-living index of 
the Industrial Conference Board was about 5 per cent 
lower than in July, 1921, and it did not rise to the July, 
1921, level until the end of 1923. 
But earnings of labor are now ris’ 





to note the difference between 
wholesale prices and retail prices. 
Retail sales normally lag about 
three months behind production, 
so that the wholesale prices of 
July, for instance, should not be 
reflected in the retail markets until 
October. 

Lagging retail prices are cur- 
rently evident. The Labor Bureau 
index of wholesale commodity 
prices has advanced 8.6 per cent 
from February, its low point, to 
June. Meanwhile, the Fairchild L. 
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ing concurrently with prices, pro- 
viding a sound basis for higher 
prices. There may be reasonable 
doubt, however, as to whether 
when retail prices have fully re 
flected sharply increased wholesale 
prices, purchasing power will be 
a match for them. On this score 
the writer can only point to 
Washington’s plans for retail price 
scrutiny with probable measures of 
control and to the cumulative 
effects, in a rising spiral, of re 








index of retail department store 
prices has advanced only 3.4 per 
cent, while the Labor Bureau's index of retail food prices 
has advanced 6.5 per cent. Of greater significance because 
it is a weighted average of typical necessities, the cost-of- 
living index of the National Industrial Conference Board 
has risen but 1 per cent from February to June. It is also 
notable that while all these consumer price indexes for 
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employment and wage increases. 
The Labor Department has re- 
cently estimated that the payroll increase for July over 
June was $7,500,000, and that if increases are maintained 
at the same level $390,000,000 will be added to industrial 
wages this year. Hundreds of thousands of men are going 
back to work and the blanket code is raising the wages 0 
(Continued on page 496) : 
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Courtesy, “USSR in Construction” 


Things to Think About 


All-Wise Providence? 


N Russia the government has for some years been 

experimenting with a planned economy. One of its chief 

aims is to increase the harvest through collectivism 
and mechanization of the farms in order to provide much- 
needed food for the populace. Hunger does not make for 
a satisfied people under any government. Unlike Russia, 
which has had a succession of bad harvests until this year, 
we, until this year, had abundant harvests. The resulting 
surpluses, notably of wheat, have been a cause of distress 
and dismay, resulting in unprofitable price. Profitless grain 
prices also do not make for a satisfied people. Accordingly, 
here in America we too are experimenting with planned 
economy. One of its aims is to reduce the supply of grains 
by curtailing the acreage planted. Whatever our carefully 
laid plans as to the harvests, we and the Russians are 
equally subject to the unpredictable vagaries of the weather. 
To each country its 1933 abnormality is welcome, although 
from quite opposite points of view. Russia, which needs 
food, has the best harvest in thirty-one years. In the 
United States the total grain yield will be the smallest in 
ten years. The corn crop is the smallest, with one exception, 
in thirty-two years. Surplus stocks will be drawn upon. 
Those farmers whose grain has not been destroyed will 
rejoice in higher prices. Next year—well, that is another 
story. The Government will plan but the weather, as 
usuai, will have to be consulted. 


* * * 


NIRA and Machines 


Conflicting influences bear upon the industrial machine 
and machine tool industry under the operations of NIR A. 
ith weekly wages up and weekly hours of labor short- 
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ened, and with these changes bringing a greater degree of 
conformity throughout entire industries than has probably 
ever before existed, the natural tendency should be for 
the pressure toward reduction to swing from labor costs 
to machine and material costs. Labor costs having been 
stabilized, competition in many industries may become a 
matter of machine efficiency. 

It seems likely that as a defense against rising labor and 
material costs, industry will this year make every effort to 
keep machines up to a high level of efficiency through re- 
placement of parts—up-to-the-minute maintenance. But 
N IR A—if we take the textile code as a model—threatens 
a check upon machining for greater production which 
might offset higher labor costs. The textile code, it will 
be remembered, requires the manufacturer to obtain a cer- 
tificate from the administrator before adding additional 
machine capacity. Only the replacement of worn-out or 
obsolete machinery is permitted without such a certificate. 

The machine tool industry is wondering whether this is 
to be a generally applied N I R A code regulation. If so, 
it will depress the market for the products of an important 
industry which has had a long and painful experience with 
codes of its own making. 


* * * 


Beer and Aluminum 


Beer has bestowed the benisons of its joyous return upon 
many industries. One of the latest beneficiaries to be 
heard from is aluminum. The disk of aluminum foil which 
forms a sanitary covering for the cork in the metal caps 
that seal beer bottles contains but a wisp of metal. But 
the Crown Cork & Seal Co. turns out these caps by the 
millions, which means quite a bit of aluminum in the aggre- 

(Please turn to page 494) 
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What of the Railroads? 


The Crisis of Depression Is Past But 


a Job of Reconstruction Lies Ahead 


By THomas CaLvertT McCrary 





EY piece in the eco- 


the outlook for rising prices 





nomic jigsaw, main 

span in the recon- 
struction bridge, corner 
stone of our investment 
structure, the railroads re- 
main one of our foremost 
problems—a _ portrait in 
mistakes and contradictions. 
Just a year ago they ap- 
peared to face wholesale 
insolvency. The most mi- 
nute elements of operations 
and maintenance costs were 


Union Pacific 
Atchison 

Norfolk & Western 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


Among the Strongest Railroads 
Selected by The Magazine of Wall Street Staff 


promise increasing net reve- 
nues for too few roads un- 
less more basic and sweep- 
ing steps are taken. The 
facts remain that Federal 
super management of rail 
roads has not caused them 
to progress more rapidly 
than might otherwise be 
expected; has not managed 
to make them a 6 per cent 
return; has not cleared the 
economic waste out of the 


Northern Pacific 
Louisville & Nashville 
Delaware & Hudson 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Bangor & Aroostook 








scrutinized in an effort to 
whittle down expenses, and 
the spotlight turned glaringly on management. Today, with 
carloadings 23 per cent above last year and with the possi- 
bility that trafic will top corresponding 1931 periods by 
November, the fundamental ill of the railroads, which is 
that they are unprepared to meet severe depressions, is 
already being forgotten. With the ratio of operation costs 
to revenues radically reduced, and with an increasing ratio 
of net revenue showing as loadings increase, most of the 
“blue chip” roads will have earnings applicable to common 
stock if present earnings and costs can be projected for 
one year. 

The majority of the Class 1 carriers are already earning 
fixed charges or have that goal in sight. With Government 
protection from the teeth of the anti-trust laws and various 
other steps taken to put them on their feet, they have 
the opportunity to settle themselves on bed rock once and 
for all. Yet it should be remembered that most of the 
roads are still operating upon bottom of the depression 
budgets. Rights-of-way are in need of repair, there is 
need for replacement and repairs in plant, and many opera- 
tion departments are still cut to the bone. Pressure is 
being applied to force or stimulate renewed purchasing. 
Good roads are having a bright moment, but the carriers 
as a whole are by no means clear of danger. There are 
still the fundamental ills to be corrected or, at best, secur- 
ity holders will lose rightful earnings during the next 
period of prosperity and the devastating gloom of railroad 
insolvency will shadow the entire financial structure during 
future depressions. 


The Threat of Federal Ownership 


One thing is certain. The railroads are headed some- 
where. Either they will be aided by a long time program 
to get on their feet once and for all, or there will soon 
be government ownership in one form or another. While 
increasing revenues are anticipated and the Government 
is taking steps to help the roads, existing circumstances and 
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picture; has not made good 

losses of potential profits 
directly attributable to legislation and government-subsi- 
dized competition. 

There is plenty to be said on the other side of the fence, 
but these statements still hold. Regardless of what the 
railroads would or would not have done by themselves, 
government supervision has directly interfered with their 
management and judgment and contributed to the preca- 
rious place many roads are still in. As an instance, the 
Western Pacific was recently denied permission to get a 
loan from the R.F.C. to meet immediate interest require- 
ments. In the opinion of many, if the Western had not 
heeded the Government's request to maintain expenditures 
during 1930 it would have sufficient cash on hand to cover 
its needs. If the railroads had been allowed to meet 
Panama Canal competition by disregarding the long-short 
haul clause as recently as six months: ago, the Western 
would now probably be able to meet its requirements. At 
this very time, the Government is attempting to “lead” 
the railroads into heavy purchasing plans. At the same 
time, public and shippers are clamoring for sweeping 
changes in equipment, and purchases made today may be 
obsolete in four years although their life is good for ten 
or twenty. ; 

This is not to imply that the Government is working 
harm upon the country by its railroad policies. But it is 
to say that the Government makes a great many demands 
and suggestions which it does not guarantee will net profits 
to the railroads. Even with the most optimistic outlook, 
several roads are still threatened with the possibility of 
receivership which could be avoided were certain legisla 
tion which will very likely be revoked in the future 
revoked at this time. In such receiverships security holders 
will hold the bag, railroad management will take the blame, 
and the industry is forced one step nearer government own: 
ership. This, in several cases, because of conditions which 
all sides admit must be changed, which will be changed 
in the near future, but which cannot be attended to until 
bigger problems are met. 
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Where lies the responsibility? On management which 
nas acted as efficiently as possible under the circumstances, 
on security holders who invested with the belief that the 
sovernment would not hinder potential profits, or on the 
Government which, in effect, said to the railroads, “For 
one reason or another” (mostly because the railroads have 
filed to keep abreast of the times) “you must do this.” 
The writer makes no attempt to lay the blame at any- 
one’s feet. But the condition exists that responsibility is 
placed upon the shoulders of management which does not 
entirely manage. And there is at least an element of doubt 
4s to whether or not some cost of receivership or losses 
to security holders under such conditions should be 
met by the Government. However, the fact that the rail- 
roads have consistently failed to take full advantage of 
opportunities at hand lies in the balance and precludes 
any probability of a Federal adjustment. This is important 
for if railroads are hindered from meeting obligations by 



















































os a government, the only security left to the security holder is 
sweep- fg in government ownership—aside from such roads as the 

The [§ Union Pacific and perhaps half a dozen others which have 
Jederal ay strong structures and the advantage of heavy 
f rail. traffic. 
Fe The increase in traffic on Class 1 roads during the past 
apidly six months is encouraging. The outlook for net revenue, 
se be however, is clouded by rising prices and by labor-saving 
naged restrictions. Admittedly, the railroads have learned a 
come great deal about saving money during the depression. Both 
d the operations and maintenance costs have been reduced radi- 
f the cally, and the ratio of operation costs, averaging 7 5% now 
good against 80 a year ago, will not very likely again rise to its 
rofts 1929 level. The rescinding of the Recapture Provision 
ares will affect capital outlays to the advantage of security 

holders. At the same time, radically improved equipment 

_— promises to make obsolete much serviceable equipment 
- now lying idle. Even if 
dues the labor wage and work- 
heir ing hours problem of all 
necks forms of inter-state carriers 

the is worked out on an equit- 

mr able basis, railroads still 

ite face the problem of giving 

pons faster and more flexible 

an transportation and compet- 

wit ing with improved water- 

sat ways, fast trucks, pipe lines 

wre now being extended and 

wed airways. It may be expected 

At that the expense of research 

dQ” and purchasing outlays to 

eet keep abreast of the times 

ng will drain off much of the 

be revenue applicable to stocks. 

me Great power plants and 

long distance power lines 

ng are expected to stimulate 

is further decentralization of 

ds industry, reducing some- 

ts what the long-haul traffic 

‘s after the initial period of 

of construction. 

a _ Against this, rehabilita- 

- tion of property outlays 

“ will probably fall far under 

2 general opinion. Say that 

. Pre- 29 saw a railroad fence 

h and a round house painted 

j annually. The property has 

1 en unpainted since. But 





it needs only one paint- 
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ing now, not the accumulation of one painting for 
each of four years. The same applies to other prop- 
erty, even to slightly defective rails. An example of 
how savings will be continued is seen in the new mechan- 
ical rail tester. In the old days, the section superintendent 
was responsible for his entire section. When a rail was 
found that looked doubtful, he took no chances. Onto the 
scrap heap it went. Today,.the rail is scientifically tested, 
and what the superintendent might take for a weakness 
may prove to be nothing more than a slight defect. Also, 
rights-of-way and buildings have been kept up far better 
than might be expected, and many buildings and rights-of- 
way will no longer require maintenance as consolidations 
and pooling plans take effect. 

Inflation, if put into effect, will be a new problem for 
the railroads. Assuming that it will aid the return of 
prosperity, it will nevertheless skyrocket the price of the 
tremendous railroad physical requirements afd possibly 
precipitate a labor fight. Under the circumstances, the 
Administration could hardly avoid being pressed to take 
the side of labor. Several outstanding railroad men have 
said privately that inflation might serve to stimulate the 
flow of traffic, but not even the most optimistic can 
envision a horizontal rate increase commensurate to infla- 


tion. 
If Inflation Comes 


If inflation does come, and the railroads are simultane- 
ously forced to bring purchasing back to normal, their 
outlook for net revenues is considerably dampened. It 
would further be complicated by the lack of far-reaching 
co-ordinated railroad research, leaving the bulk of expense 
for such experiments as the new high speed, light weight 
gas electrics recently ordered by the Union Pacific 
and Rock Island on the in- 
dividual roads. In turn, it 
is difficult for the railroads 
to plan as far-reaching re- 
search and experimentation 
as seems needed until such 
time as it is learned specific- 
ally what legislation will 
be revoked, whether all 
inter-state carriers will be 
under one Federal depart- 
ment on an equitable foot- 
ing, and what rates in ratio 
to operation and mainten- 
ance costs they may expect 
to be allowed. However, 
there is one bright spot to 
the inflation controversy 
which several far-seeing 
railroad men seize upon. 
Assuming that with infla- 
tion the railroads could 
earn any net profits, cheap- 
ened money would make it 
possible to establish sinking 
funds for the retirement of 
funded debt and the reor- 
ganization of capital struc- 
tures without the necessity 
of formal reorganizations 
and receiverships. But that 
is the only bright spot to 
inflation for the railroads. 
Veteran railroad men pre- 

(Please turn to page 503) 
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Stocks of Liquor Are Small — Taxes Will 
Be High—Not All Companies Will Prosper 


By Puri Doss 


HEN the price of any group of stocks quadruples 
or more in a short six months, it is always inter- 
esting to try and discover how much fire there is 

behind the smoke. The task is not an easy one, of course, 
for, as in all good speculative situations, necessarily there 
must be a large element of mystery. It is a curiously human 
characteristic that a stock which may be earning next to 
nothing, but of which there is hope of large earning power 
in the future, is held always in higher esteem than one 
paying and earning a normal dividend. While this has 
been the cause of much disappointment in the past, it seems 
likely that the profits to be derived from liquor, stocks of 
liquor and liquor stocks will prove to be less ephemeral 
than has been the case with some of the bygone speculative 
favorites. 

Starting with the background (1) that the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment in the near future is a foregone 
conclusion (2) that much of the American public likes 
spirits and is willing to pay for them (3) that there are 
not any great number of legal organizations equipped to 
cater to such a taste, here obviously is a situation glittering 
with possibilities for profit. It appears worthwhile, how- 
ever, to probe a little deeper in order to discover whether 
the chances favor the actual concrete realization of these 
glittering possibilities. 


Present Available Stocks 


On the favorable side there is the fact that the stock of 
liquor available for slaking the legally reborn thirst of the 
American people is woefully deficient. There are in this 
country at the present time only some 10,000,000 gallons 
of whiskey—if one deducts from the Government's figures 
of 15,000,000 gallons 
reasonable a!lowances 


000 gallons annually—this with a number of states dry 
and local restrictions of many kinds. Allowing for the 
increased population, and noting that there will be fewer 
arid areas, it may be estimated on a conservative basis that 
consumption at the present time would total 100,000,000 
gallons annually—even a 150,000,000-gallon estimate of 
annual consumption would not be farfetched. 


We Will Try Multiplication 


As a matter of fact, actually consumption will depend 
largely upon price and this in turn depends almost entirely 
upon taxes. No one knows definitely what these will 
be and there will be much variation among the states. If 
Congress makes no change in existing rates, the Federal 
levy will be $6.40 a gallon on spirits. To this must be 
added possible state excise taxes and state taxes for the 
privilege of running a distillery. New York is currently 
contemplating an excise tax of $1.50 a gallon. 

From this, it would appear on the face of it that the 
tax outlook were to be rather an unfavorable factor in the 
liquor situation. Taxes on legal liquor must be kept sufi. 
ciently low so that the price may compete effectively with 
the, now inexpensive, blends of bootleg sulphuric acid to 
which the public has become accustomed. If liquor taxes are 
too high, consumption of legal liquor might be very ad: 
versely effected, and the general social situation little differ- 
ent from that which existed during Prohibition. 

Assuming, however, that the golden-egg-laying liquor 
goose will not be killed by taxation, we can turn again to 
the favorable picture presented by available supply and 
probable demand. How are we going to make the 10,000, 
000-gallon liquor stock do the work of 100,000,000 gallons, 

or can we import in sufh- 
cient quantity to make 





for evaporation, losses 


up the deficiency? 





and withdrawals. 
Stacked against reason- 
able estimates of con- 
sumption, . . why, 
such a supply will 
hardly cover cocktail de- 
mands alone for the first 
month after repeal. 
During the ten years 
prior to Prohibition, the 
consumption of whiskey 
in the United States 


N.F. Not available 








Important Beneficiaries of Repeal 


6 mos. to 
6.30.33 Dividend High Low 


Let us take the ques 
tion of imports first. 
Canada _ has _ about 

Cs “ee 50,000,000 gallons of 
18 whiskey on hand, Great 
9 Britain about 130,000, 
16% 8097 000 and Ireland about 
22 40,000,000 gallons. The 
British whiskey is all 
1314 Scotch and prior to Pro- 
hibition Irish whiskey 
was not particularly 
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_ Undoubtedly, therefore, we shall look to Canada 
fst and will possibly import from that country between 
30,000,000 and 40,000,000 gallons. But this will not be 
enough and we must either cultivate a taste for Scotch and 
Irish whiskies, or some way must be devised to eke out the 
wailable Rye. Also, it must be remembered that duties 
on imported liquors will make them somewhat more ex- 
pensive than the domestic product. 

The eking out process can be carried out by blending 
with pure grain alcohol. Prior to Prohibition this was done 
extensively and blended whiskies made up the greatest part 
of that sold. Some say that it is possible to “cut” aged 
liquor as much as nine-for-one—nine parts alcohol to one 
of liquor. Others say that not even a bootlegger would be 
heartless enough to do this and to produce a reasonably 
good product it is only feasible to “cut” two, or at the 
most, three-for-one. In any event, it is the excellent pros- 
pect for extensive blending operations which would increase 
materially the demand for alcohol that is behind the rise 
in alcohol stocks. 

Of domestic liquor companies, National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corp. appears to be the logical leader, although among 
others, Commercial Solvents Corp., American Commercial 
Alcohol Co., U. §. Industrial Alcohol Corp., Standard 
Brands, Inc., also should be important beneficiaries of Pro- 
hibition repeal. Then there is the newly-formed Schenley 
Distillers Corp., a holding company, which has been steadily 
acquiring distilleries, stocks of liquor and well-known 
brands, and which gives promise of obtaining a position in 
the actual liquor field second only to National Distillers. 

National Distillers has been in the forefront of the move 
in “wet” stocks, because it has been in the liquor business 
continually during all the years of Prohibition, because it 
holds the largest stock of aged liquor in the country, and be- 
cause it is the owner of a long list of revered brands. Also, 
the company by acquisition of other distillers and the perfec- 
tion of distribution arrangements has materially bettered its 
position since the first of the year. 

Frankly, however, any estimate, which is likely to be 
reasonably correct, of National Distillers earnings during 
the first year of repeal is impossible. Some have been prepared 
which arrive at startling answers. Starting with the com- 
pany’s 4,000,000 gallons of whiskey, only some 1,500,000 
of which is thorough- 
ly aged, one reckons 
on its being “cut” 
anything from two- 
for‘one to nine-for- 
one with distilled- 
water-diluted alcohol. 

After adding esti- 

mated sums for color- 

Ing Matter, process- 

ing, bottling and gen- 

eral expenses, a fig- 

ure is obtained to 

represent the 

cost of so many 

cases of whiskey. To 

this, one adds what- 

ever appears right 

a a manufacturer's 

prot, and further, 

pethaps, any selling 

subsidiary profit. This 

gure is translated in- 

fo per-share earnings — 

on National Distill- einem 

ers Products” stock— Courtesy, Standard Brands 
and the answer may 
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A Portion of Fleischmann’s Peekskill Plant 


well be anything ranging between $20 and $50 a share. 

But even though one disregards any calculation which is 
based upon a score or more unknown factors, such estimates 
do have some value in bringing home the undoubtedly large 
potentialities in such a stock as National Distillers. In a 
word, such detailed figures, however unreliable in them- 
selves, have been prepared with sufficient care and are sufh- 
ciently accurate to illustrate the main point—that National 
Distillers is in a position to manufacture a large quantity 
of acceptable liquor at a price low enough to admit of 
large profits. 

Through the Penn-Maryland Co., National Distillers is 
linked to U. S. Industrial Alcohol and Standard Brands. 
Penn-Maryland is jointly owned by Distillers and U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol and is to sell the output of Standard 
Brands’ Fleischmann plant. Prior to Prohibition, Fleisch- 
mann was perhaps the largest producer of gin in the 
country. The company’s brands were well known, Gordon 
and Fleischmann, and the plant during all these years of 
aridity has been kept in good condition. In addition to the 
sale of these well-known gins, Penn-Maryland will take 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol’s alcohol and National Distillers’ 
whiskey, blend them, and sell the resultant product. 

Commercial Solvents owes its prominence in the “wet” 
picture to having at the moment the largest capacity for the 
production of grain alcohol. Moreover, this capacity can 
be doubled at very moderate expense. If this is done and 
taking into consideration the capacity of the recently ac- 
quired Rossville Alcohol & Chemical Corp., Commercial 
Solvents should be able to produce not far from 50,000,000 
gallons of pure grain alcohol annually. It might be noted 
also that Commercial Solvents’ main plant at Peoria is 
located in the same town in which Hiram Walker, the 
Canadian company, has just commenced construction of an 
immense distillery. Should Hiram Walker ever produce a 
blended product, Commercial Solvents would be a con- 
venient source of alcohol. 

American Commercial Alcohol is the smallest of the 
“wet” companies above mentioned. It has four distilleries 
and at the one in Pekin, IIl., it is planned to produce 
whiskey. Apart from this, however, the company accounts 
for between 10% and 15% of the country’s alcohol pro- 
duction. In the past this has been manufactured for the 
most part from black- 
strap molasses, but 
the capacity can be 
converted to the use 
of corn without un- 
due difficulty. The 
stock of American 
Commercial Alcohol 
has had a particular- 
ly sensational rise in 
the market over the 
past few months, part 
of which can be at- 
tributed perhaps to 
the fact the com- 
pany’s capitalization 
is very small—about 
263,000 shares. 

As with National 
Distillers, it is, of 
course, not possible to 
estimate the increased 
earnings which are 
likely to accrue to the 
alcohol companies on 

(Please turn to 

page 502) 
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HE MacazinE OF WALL Street's Bond Ap- ment. This does not suggest, of course, that the indi- 
praisals of active and important bonds is pre- _ vidual eliminate all high-grade investment issues from 
sented in two parts. The sections alternate with his portfolio, for they possess certain advantages, re- 3 
appropriate alterations and additions, so that holders _—gardless of conditions, not found in other securities. 
and prospective buyers of bonds may be constantly in’ © Among the second-grade and more speculative bonds 
formed as to the effect of developments in the largest found in these tables some undoubtedly have large po- “" 
number of issues. tentialities. Such bonds, however, must be selected on 
Owing to the uncertainty which has grown out of __ their merits and with due regard to one’s own financial - 
the prospect of inflation, or at least a lowering of the _ condition and the degree of risk that can be assumed. 
dollar's purchasing power, we are not, at the present Inquiries concerning bonds should be directed to our = 
time recommending further bond purchases for invest’ | Personal Service Department. - 
ous — Fixed peor a - 
t+) s times earn ice 
Company debt issue “ nm ~ Yield to COMMENT 
(mil’ns) (mil’ns) 1931 1932 Calif Recent Maturity ye 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. R. R. % 
Se? 4 et 474 1389 7 | NC 70 5.8 Position improved. Now fairly strong. 
PEs OMB 6. oie cs vvcccocdecews 474 106 7 ot 105* 61 10.0 Junior to large general mortgage. ‘ . 
errr 474 183 AS 1 105 24 .... Junior to two issues above. Speculative. 
Chicago & North Western Rly. A 
| PING Sere ee 346 141 6 4 NC 80 6.3 Some improvement shown, but this is large a 
issue ona road has been hard hit. 
Set @ Rok. Rice, M007... ... 5... 2... ose 346 48 6 8 NC 43 10.4 Junior to issue above. F 
Conv. 44 re er 346 72 .6 8 105 ’34* 37 15.5 Junior to two issues above. Speculative. 
6s URS pina 8 ices ke aie 0:4 346 15 .6 3 Cc 91 10.7 Secured by $18,000,000 Gen. 5s. : 
Milwaukee, & N. W. ist 4s, '47.... 346 15 6 8 NC 65 8.3 _— rate per mile and smaller earning 
St. Louis, P. N. W. ist 5s, 1948........ 3846 10 6 5 NC 62 9.9 \power lower caliber. = 
Illinois Central R. R. 
| | Sah Raa eae es 362 13 8 8 NC 89 4.9 Strongly situated bond. . ; 
TASES See eee 362 62 8 8 1074 77 5.9 (gates improved. Further price apprecia- 
Collateral Trust 4s, 1952................. 862 15 .8 .8 NC 75 6.3 \tion likely. F 
SPS Ek area eee 362 8 8 2. 2c 93 9.2 Caliber somewhat higher than Ref. 4s, ’55. 
4% Leased Line Stock Certificates........ 362 10 8 8 NC eA a 7 ae stock Chic., St. L. & N. O. Fair ~ 
grade. 
nS a meee ee eee 862 35 8 .8 10214 '°36* 67 7.5 ) 
436% Notes, 6.1.34......1..1 7" ". 36a 20 ‘8 "8 10014" 80  .,., {Unsecured by mortgage. 
St. Louis Div. & Ter. 1st 814s, 1951. 362 13 8 8 NC pe Fairly well secured issue. 
ised Lines ist 3}4s, 1952.... <>: 12 .8 .8 NC Medium grade only. ~ 
Louisville Div. & Ter. Ist 314s, 1953...... 362 23 8 8 NC .... Reasonably strong. 
Cole i Louis & N. O. Joint ist Ref. “A” om * om és. 78 
a Gebehnetedecan ak bibs ¥éa'00 69 é 8 1 é " 
L., N. O. & Texas Coll. Tr. 4s, 1953....... 362 23 '8 ‘8 NC 65 7.4 } Medium grade bonds. z 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. Con. ist 5s,’51...... 362 18 8 8 NC ye .... Fairly secure holding. = 
Kansas City Terminal ist 4s, 1960.......... 50 50 105 95 4.3 Guarantors include the Atchison, the Bur- 
lington and the U. P. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 
eee 92 5 % 6 NC .... Good, sound issue. 
REE ee 92 13 sf 5 NC .... Junior to issue above. : Z 
SN ae 92 ef 6 NC 54 7.4 one too strong, despite some improvement. 
Lehigh Valley Rly. ist 444s, 1940......... 16 15 a 5 NC 87 6.9 Medium grade. 
Lehigh Valley Term. Rly. ist 5s,1941..... 10 10 7 .5 NC .... Secured by valuable property. 
Lehigh Val. Harbor Term. Rly. ist 5s,’54.. 10 10 a. .6 105 '44* Well secured. 
Southern Pacific Co. 
San Francisco Terminal ist 4s, 1950...... 673 25 1.2 8 105 92 4.7 Well secured issue. 
Oregon Lines ist “A” 414s, 1977......... 673 61 1.2 8 105* 75 6.1 Fairly strong. 
Central Pacific Coll. 4s, 1949............. 673 87 4.8 8 100 65 7.9 None too strong. 
CTE no's sos b0sG bk obe<3 naase 673 65 1.2 .8 105 ’34* 64 7.4 Of fair caliber only. = 
Central Pacific Rly. 
So A eer eee 235 99 .6 NC 86 5.3 Well secured. 
Through Short Line ist 4s, 1964... ... | 235 10 ‘5 10734 + .... Better grade. 4 . 
European Loan 4s, 1946............... 235 48 6 100 “ .... Paris principal market. Fair grade. 
Guaranteed 5s, 1960.................. 235 40 5 <4 105 °35* 75 7.1 None too strong. 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass ist 4s,1943. ... 17 ee - NC 72 8.1 Now medium grade only. 
Southern Pac. R. R. ist Ref. 4s, 1955... 673 144 1.38 .8 105 80 5.6 Entitled to a reasonably good rating. ; 
Texas & Pacific Rly. 
Se OE MOD... so «ccc succewescoen 85 25 1.5 1.0 NC 100 5.0 Well secured. 
Gen. & Ref. “C* Gs, 1979............4... 85 49 1.5 1.0 105 ’39* 68 7.5 Junior to issue above. 
Public Utilities 
Am. Gas & Electric Deb. 5s, 2028........... 195 60 2.2 1.9 106* 82 6.1 Among the better holding company issues. s . 
American Water Works & Electric Co. 
8 OR ee 2 errr 184 16 1.4 1.2 10214 96 8.0 oe * ag and bonds are valuable. ; 
grade. 
OE, gna ch kiesnw HAG ae 4 184 11 1.4 1.2 110* 81 7.5 Medium grade only. 
Monongahela West Penn Pub. Ser. ist & ae 
ie ge rea 24 14 1.7 1.5 105* 74 8.2 Fair caliber. , : 
Potomac Edison ist “E” 5s, 1956......... 17 17 2.0 1.9 105* 88 6.0 Reasonably good security. 
West Penn Power ist “G” 5s, 1956....... 50 50 4.2 3.5 105* 107 4.5 High grade investment. 
Bell Telephone of Pennsylvania : 
SD Re OS Rae 97 85 2.8 2.1 100 ’57 109 4.4 High grade. 4 
Con. Dis. Tel. ist 5s, 1943................ 97 9 2.8 2.1 105 ca .... Assumed B. T. of Pa. High grade. 
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Public Utilities (Continued) 


Total Amount 
funded of this 
debt issue 
(mil’ns) (mil’ns) 





Fixed Charges 
times earned f 


1931 1932 


Company —— 


Yield to COMMENT 


Maturity 





Call t Recent 





Buffalo General . 2 
1st Ref. 5s, 4.1.39 7 
Gen. & Ref. Be 4\%s, 1981. psp aloes 40 30 


High grade investment 


105 ai Bits 
1074%* 104 4.3 Junior to issue above, but still high grade. 





Duke Pow 
1st & Ref. 4\és, 1967.. 
Southern Pub. Ut. ist & Ref. 5s, 43. 


63 


40 
16 


104%* 
105 


Better grade. 
Strong bond. 





Duquesne Light 1st “A” 414s, 1967 


70 


70 


or | 2000 
aja a 


m [pone 


@ |b a 


10414* 


mls: 
elt: 


High grade investment issue. 





Florida Power & Light Co. 
ist ~ 1954 


74 
74 


1044%* 


wo 


Caliber only fair. 
All owned by Am. Power & Lt. 





Meanae Power ist & Ref. 5s, 1967.. 
Gulf States Utilities 1st & Ref. “A” 5s, 166. . 


Houston Ltg. & Pwr. ist & Ref. “‘A” 5s, ’53. 
“tea ist & Ref. (now 1st) «p” 


118 


28 
41 


98 
21 


28 
40 


bo 8D BORO] ee 


to 8S Ol ee 


105* 
105* 
104* 


107% * 


ao @ «aQq-I)- 


Medium grade bond 

Fair grade, of which further recovery is 
reasonable expectation. 

Sound, well secured issue. 


Good grade investment. 





Montana Power Co. 
ist & Ref. 5s, 1943 
Deb. “A” 5s, 1962 


44 
44 


25 
13 


105 
104* 


Of fair investment security. 
Jr. to issue above and prior liens thereto. 





Nebraska Power ist 414s, et 
Nevada-Cal. El. 1st Tr. 5s, 1 956. 
New England Tel. & Tel. 1st “B” 414s, ’61. 


20 
1 


17 
28 
75 


binmemloo | @ -prplagn 


BO CO) 


10714* 
10214 * 
100 ’53 


marae la ® aa: 


Better grade. 
Represents large proportion of total debt. 
High grade investment issue. 





New Orleans Public Service 
ist & Ref. “B” 5s, 1955 
Gen. 44s, 7.1.35 


30 
12 


104* 
105 


: pe [Coto o tom 


_/ 
_ 


None too strong. : 
Jr. to issue above and prior liens thereto. 





Niagara, Lock. & Ont. Pr. ist & Ref. 5s, ’55.. 
North Amer. Lt. & Pr. Deb. “A” 514s, ’56. 
Penn. Central Lt. & Pwr. 1st 414s, 1977 


Pennsylvania Pwr. & Lt. 1st 414s, 1981 


19 
18 
28 


131 


105* 
10214* 
105* 


105* 


A solid security. 

None too strong holding co. obligation. 
Parent co. receivership and lower earnings 
adverse influences. 

Good grade investment. 





Philadelphia Electric Co. 
1st 5s, 1966 


57 
34 


110 
104%* 
102% * 
106* 


High grade bond. 

Pledge of ist 5s makes this issue almost as 
strong = =_ above. 

gee Mar 

Not o fhewion Phil. El. Co. Good bond. 





Pug. Sd. Pr. & Lt. ist & Ref. agp 54s, '49.. 


Southern California Edison 
Gen. 5s, 11.1.39 
Ref. 5s, 1951 


2. 
2. 
3. 
a. 
3. 
i. 
pI 
bie 
Lie 
2. 
2. 
3 

3. 
3 

3. 
= 


@lbono bobo |@ me Olpam 


@lbobo bobo | COlwc |ame|@o [a & ~wWoleete 


Mee wets wo bo ae 


10334 * 


None too strongly situated, though apprecia- 
tion likely with business improvement. 


Entitled to the highest of ratings. 
Junior to issue above. 





Standard Power & Lt. Deb. 6s, osha 
Texas Electric Service 1st 5s, le 
West Texas beg 1st 4 195) 


Assumed by Std. ga 
Reasonably stron, 
Under cloud Middle West debacle. 


Thin equity. 





bom bo | Coto 


im o bo en] bo bo 
b+ et BO 4) C0 60 
waowloo 


Medium grade only. 








Industrials 





Bethlehem Steel Corp, 
10-yr. 444s, 1933-1941. 


Midvale Steel & Ordinance 5s, 3.1.36. 
Beth. Steel Co. ist & Ref. “‘A” 5s, 1942. 
McClintic-Marshall Coll. Tr. Bis, 1933-37. 
Pacific Coast Steel 5s, 1933-19 


Bethlehem Steel Co. P. M. ~ yee. . Sess 
do P.M. S tne, Be, 14.28. sora 

Crucible Steel Deb. 5s, 1 

General Steel Castings ist rai 54s, 1649. 

Inland Steel ist “A” 414s, 1 

Phillips Petroleum Deb. sis S, 3 1.3 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) Deb. 5s, 1946 

Western Electric Deb. 5s, 1944 


batt Steel 1st & Ref. (now 1st) “B” 4%, 


NC 


105 
105 
102% 
100 


Good grade. Position being strengthened 
by increased business. 
\Better grade. 


Good grade. 
Reasonably strong, tho unsecured by mtge. 


High grade underlying issue. 

Better grade. 

Still second grade, tho outlook improved. 
Semi-speculative, tho outlook improved. 
Fundamentally a strong bond. 

Position improved. Prospect encouraging 
An investment of the highest class. 

Still better grade, despite disappointing busi- 
ness improvement. 


NC 

105 100 
102* 73 
1074 * 74 
10214 * 85 
101 3¢* 87 
102* 105 
105 ’34* 100 





= 


™ 50 COSCO oO 
GET aos 


Sola Bee 





a 


wCwrl- 


cr” ia 
caanlmaalo® :-: 


def. 1¢2* 75 


Semi-speculative, tho position improving. 





Short-Term Issues 


Lue date 
rere FS 30 5 NC 
__ Consumers Power ist & Ref. 5s ie E 33 8 : 105 
~ Cumberland Tel. & Tel. Gen. 5s Re 15 -7m ° NC 

2 


__ Edison Electric Ill. (Bos.) Notes 5s % 71 10014 * 
100 


~ Great Northern Power 1st 5s iS, 7 ne ite 110 
Texas Power & Light 1st 5s ae 25 | 1.8 105 101 
[8 5 NC 93 


__ Third Avenue R. R. ist 5s 3.8 

t Fixed charges times earned is ¢ omputed on an “over all” basis. In the case of a cailroad, the item includes interest on funded and other debt, rents 
for leased roads, miscellaneous rents, etc.; in the case of a public utility it includes interest on funded and unfunded debt, subsidiary preferred dividends, 
minority interest, etc. { An entry such as 105 ’86 means that the bond is not callable until 1936 at the price named. * Indicates that the issue is callable 
as a whole or in part at gradually decreasing prices. 





1€7 
104 


105 
102 


3.7 Investment of the highest grade. 

3.3 Exceedingly high grade issue. 

3.5mEarnings Sou. Bell Tel. 
Highest grade. 

3.9 Company enjoys a fine credit standing. 

5.0 Reasonably sound issue. 

4.7 Of good investment caliber. 

7.0 Among the stronger traction issues. 


~~ Chesapeake & Ohio 1st Cons. 5s. 





assuming co.— 
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Higher Prices Brighten Copper 


Outlook 


Tariff Wall and Control of Output Favor Amer- 
ican Producers, But at Expense of Former Exports 


N the dazzling and astonishing 
panorama currently presented by 
government, business, labor and 

currency, it is not strange that revolu- 
tionary changes in the status of single 
industries should have been attended 
by no great excitement. Yet, it is well 
here and there to pause and examine 
the effects upon different businesses of 
the happenings of the past few years, 
for when the individual becomes more 
used to the broad aspects of the “revo- 
lution”, it is to the detail that he will 
turn again for its bearing upon his in- 
vestments, his income, and mode of 
living generally. 

Of important American industries 
the status of none has altered as much 
as copper. While the actual change 
came rapidly, marked June 21, 1932, 
by an American tariff of 4 cents a 
pound on the metal, it was really no 
more than the cumulative effect of 
developments over a number of years. 
The United States last saw a copper 
duty in 1894 and, although it is only 
fair to state that the present law was 
passed as a temporary emergency reve- 
nue measure, there are valid reasons 
for believing that, 


By J. C. Crrrrorp 


possible, however, to cover the high- 
lights in what has happened and per- 
haps indicate certain prevailing ten- 
dencies. 


We Lose World Leadership 


Prior to the end of the World War, 
the United States was the predominant 
factor in copper. We had a large ex- 
portable surplus and our quotations 
for the metal set the price in world 
markets. Even as recently as 1917, 
despite the war-stimulated foreign pro- 
duction, the United States produced 
more than half as much again as the 
rest of the world put together. But in 
the past year or two, although an un- 
remunerative price, lack of demand 
and partial shut-downs, may have dis- 
torted the picture somewhat, the fact 
remains that foreign output is now 
well over double that of this country. 
The opening of the great new mines 
in Africa is often thought to be the 
sole cause of the changed position, but 
it is to be remembered also that 
copper production in Canada, Mexico, 
Peru, Chile, and other countries has 


gained greatly in the past dozen years. 

As a result of the recent world-wide 
industrial depression, the demand for 
copper fell to extremely low levels 
and the world’s excess productive ca- 
pacity, which had been brought about 
largely by our own greed in previously 
forcing the price too high, became fur- 
ther accentuated. The price naturally 
dropped, but even a quotation under 
6 cents a pound did not prevent large 
copper imports, for here was a metal 
which could be shipped into this coun- 
try duty free and for which there 
could be obtained those dollars so 
necessary to the foreigner for the pay- 
ment of debts and merchandise. 

This brought about still further de- 
clines in American mining operations 
and much misery to certain districts. 
Thereupon certain high-cost domestic 
companies led by Phelps Dodge peti- 
tioned Congress for a tariff. Though 
bitterly contested by a number of im- 
portant units, the levy upon copper 
under the guise of a “revenue” measure 
became effective a year ago last June. 
High-cost domestic producers, of course, 
clearly saw the handwriting on the 
wall—that the tre’ 
‘mendous capacity 





like most tempo- 
rary emergency 
revenue measures, 
it will develop per- 
manence. 

Because so radi- 
cal a change as 
that which has tak- 
en place in the 
American copper 
industry requires 

‘time to develop 
fully, clear-cut 
conclusions obvi- 
ously are hazard- 
ous. Moreover, the 
situation is com- 
plicated by the de- 
pression, the inci- 
pitnt recovery and 
the lack of relia- 
ble statistics. It is 
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Chilian and other 
mines would hard: 
ly permit the nor: 
mal world price of 
copper to be, for 
any length of time, 
much above 8 or 9 
cents a pound. 
And as this price 
was under their 
own costs they de- 
termined upon a 
tariff wall, behind 
which the domestic 
price level might 
be raised above 
the world price 
level. While it 
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that the domestic price rose above 
the world price, it may well be 
that the discrepancy will widen and 
become permanent. Yet, if this does 
happen, it will be at the cost of a 
great and profitable export business. 
And what is to become of the Ameri- 
can capital invested in copper produc- 
ing properties in Peru, Chile, Canada, 
Mexico and elsewhere? 

With this roughly sketched 
background, it will be seen F 
readily that there is now no 
longer one copper industry, 
moreover a predominantly 
American industry, but that 
the industry can be divided 
into three main divisions. 
There is the tariff protected 
domestic business, American- 
capitalized properties abroad, 
and finally the out-and-out 
foreign mines, notably in 
Africa. 

Unfortunately for a clear 
understanding of the situation 
as it bears upon individual 
companies, it is to be noted 
that the two principal Ameri- 
can companies, Anaconda and 
Kennecott, have properties 
both in this country and also 
abroad. Aside from its pro- 
perties at Butte, Montana, 
Anaconda controls two great 
foreign companies, Chile Cop- 
per and Greene Cananea, 
which is in Mexico. Similarly, 
Kennecott depends not only 
upon Utah Copper, but also 
upon the Braden mine in 
Chile, and others. 

Let us take the purely 
domestic side of the business 
first. The business upturn which com- 
menced last spring, coupled with the 
doubling of the price to 9 cents a 
pound, acted to stimulate greatly 
the consumption of copper in this 
country. The mountainous copper 
stocks in the hands of producers 
which at one time reached a peak of 
about 800,000 tons have been reduced 
to some 650,000 tons. These figures, 
of course, are but estimates, for the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
which for years published figures, ac- 
cepted as official, on production, ship- 
ments and stocks, stopped making the 
information available late in 1931 
when apparently the statistics presented 
too poor a showing for public con- 
sumption. 

_ But whatever the actual figures, it 
8 certain that copper stocks in this 
country have been very materially re- 
duced. At the same time individual 
Company inventories are still sufh- 
ciently large to have registered substan- 
tial appreciation on account of the 
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rise in price. Moreover, copper at 9 
cents a pound permits the lower cost 
American mines to show an operat- 
ing profit even though the rate of op- 
erations continues low. Further im- 
provement is anticipated from the in- 
dustry’s adoption of an N R A code 
which, it is understood, will do nothing 
to hurt the improving statistical posi- 
tion. Ultimately, whether brought 




















Kerst Photo, from Nesmith 


A Copper Smelter 


about directly or indirectly, it is hoped 
to bring the price to 12 cents a pound. 
This, it is raid would be satisfactory 
to everyone. Indeed, it ought to be 
in view of the fact that the most efhi- 
cient of the world’s copper companies, 
operating at capacity, could make a 
real profit after ample charges at half 
the price, or even less. 

Operating at 20% of capacity in 
domestic production both Kennecott 
and Anaconda can show an operating 
profit at 7!/2 cents a pound for copper, 
the former's profits being a little larger 
than the latter's. The United States 
is normally the greatest copper con- 
suming nation in the world and in the 
event we more nearly approach past 
takings, care in keeping operations 
reasonably curtailed should result in 
further decrease in stocks and the 
maintenance, if not the raising of 
present prices. 

On the other hand, it should be 
noted that our capacity for production 
is still greater than our own needs and 





that to keep our price above that of 
the rest of the world we must needs 
curtail it. And so long as our price 
is above the world we must forego our 
export business. In time also such a 
condition will probably eliminate the 
best part of our export business in 
fabricated copper and brass products. 
Moreover, by curtailing production we 
raise costs which, at capacity, might be 
a full 1!4 cents per pound less 
— than at 20% operations. 

American capitalized prop- 
erties abroad are now, Oo 
course, standing nakedly in 
the chill blast of world com- 
petition. If it were not for 
the fact that the properties 
of Cerro de Pasco, Chile Cop- 
per, Braden, Greene Cananea 
and others were among the 
best and most efficiently oper- 
ated in the world, one might 
predict an unhappy future. 
The prospect appears to hinge 
on two questions: can they, or 
can they not, compete with 
out-and-out foreign proper- 
ties, notably in Africa; and, 
if they can, will they be per- 

mitted*so to compete? 

Much has been written on 
the production costs of Afri- 
can copper mines. Some say 
they can make a profit at 312 
cents a pound, others vigor- 
ously deny this and make a 
convincing case that their costs 
are nearer double this figure, 
after adequate depreciation, 
interest and other charges. 
The fact of the matter is that 
the cost of producing cop- 
per is not a_hard-and-fast 

figure. It depends upon bookkeep- 
ing and varies with the rate of opera- 
tions, the quality of the ore worked, 
foreign exchange rates and taxes. 
About all that is known for a fact at 
the present moment is that the re- 
markable deposits of copper in Africa 
can be worked at a cost which will 
compare favorably with anywhere else 
in the world. The cost difference, 
however, over a period of time might 
well be sufficiently small to permit our 
South American mines to continue op- 
erating indefinitely. At the present 
world price of 8 cents a pound, un- 
doubtedly there is a good profit for 
both. 

Whether our foreign mines will be 
permitted to compete fairly with the 
African mines, is a question to which 
no answer can be given. Great Britain 
was to impose a duty of 2 pence a 
pound on all copper not produced 
within the Empire last December, but 
for one reason or another this has not 

(Please turn to page 494) 
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Six Stocks Which Should See Better 
Prices This Fall 


Selected by The Magazine of Wall Street Staff 


Earnings of These Companies Have Already Begun to Show 


Substantial Improvement. 


They Are Likely to Benefit 


Further in Extension of Business Revival in Coming Weeks 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. 


T is seldom that a manufacturer is 
fortunate enough to have a prod- 
uct the use of which is made com- 

pulsory by legislation in a number of 
states. Legislation requiring the use 
of safety glass in all new automobiles 
already has been passed in six states— 
New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
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setts, Michigan, Nebraska and Penn- 
sylvania—and similar action is looked 
for in other states. The use of non- 
shatterable glass in cars was enjoying 
a considerable growth through con- 
sumer preference before legislatures 
came to its aid. As a result of this 
natural growth combined with legal 
enactments, it is estimated that 35% 
of all the glass used by the automobile 
industry in the first half of this year 
was non-shatterable. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford, long one of the 
important factors in the window and 
plate glass industry, became one of the 
leading producers of laminated safety 
glass when it acquired the Triplex 
Safety Glass Co., in January, 1932. 
The company chose the psychological 
moment to expand in this field, for 
while there was an extreme decline in 
sales of window and ordinary plate 
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glass in 1932, there was a gain of 
114% in sales of safety glass. In re- 
sponse to this demand and to provide 
for increased requirements with the ef- 
fective dates of state laws, it is re- 
ported that the company started work 
in July on a $100,000 addition to its 
safety glass plant which will increase 
capacity by at least 25%. 

Meanwhile the company has taken 
advantage of the lull in the demand 
from the building industry to improve 
its sheet glass plants. Improved win- 
dow glass machines and operating tech- 
nique, it is reported, have resulted in 
the production of L-O-F sheet glass of 
decidedly higher quality at lower costs. 
When the demand, particularly from 
residential building, picks up, larger 
profits should result from the opera- 
tions of this division. Reflecting in- 
creased automotive operations, earn- 
ings have already recorded a notable 
come-back. For the June quarter, the 
company reported 63 cents per share 
earned, against negligible net in the 
second quarter of 1932. For the first 
half of 1933 earnings were 90 cents 
per share, against 2 cents for the 
period last year. 

This pronounced earnings recovery 
and the appreciation in the quoted 
value of the stock have enabled the 
company to wipe out its funded debt. 
In 1931, in connection with the sign- 
ing of a 7-year contract to supply 
practically all of General Motor’s 
safety glass requirements, L-O-F pur- 
chased the Ottawa, Ill., plant of the 
National Plate Glass Co., a subsidiary 
of the motor company. To finance 
this purchase, $9,000,000 of serial con- 
vertible notes were issued. The com- 
pany recently called the remaining 
$5,651,500 of these notes. Since the 
price of the stock made it more at- 
tractive for noteholders to convert— 
at the rate of 40 shares for each $1,000 
note—provision was made for listing 
the additional 226,060 shares of stock. 


If all the notes are converted, the 
company will have outstanding, 2,569,- 
482 shares of no-par common (includ- 
ing 93,190 shares subscribed for and 
issued under employees’ stock plan), 
with no other capital obligations. The 
earnings and financial position—with 
more than $5,000,000 in cash and gov 
ernment bonds on July 15, against rela- 
tively small current liabilities—are rea- 
sons for dividend hopes, which make 
the stock attractive at its recent price, 
around $32. 


Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust Corp. 


N the business of supplying con- 
sumer credit, diversification is quite 
as important as it is to the manu 

facturer. And the business of financing 
consumer sales has another advantage 
which is denied the manufacturer. 
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Having practically no fixed assets, the 
financing concern may contract or ex’ 
pand its capital obligations according 
to the trend of funds employed and 
receivables: outstanding. In effect, tt 
can reduce or expand its “plant” with 
the varying demand for its services. 
The Commercial Investment Trust 
Corp., one of the largest organizations 
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engaged in financing installment sales 
_maintaining, through subsidiaries, 
130 branch offices in the United States 
—has diversified extensively. About 
four years ago it was foresighted 
enough to expand its operations in the 
textile factoring field, and acquisitions 
of important organizations have 
brought it to a position of leadership. 
Textile factoring operations in the past 
three years have served partially to 
offset restricted operations in the 
automobile field. Textile factoring 
notes represented 51% of total pur- 
chases in 1932. The value of these in- 
creased operations is the more appar- 
ent when one finds that automobile 
retail notes at the close of 1932 were 
64% less than at the end of 1929. 
But, due chiefly to the favorable tex- 
tile showing, total receivables outstand- 
ing declined only 47%. And thus net 
profits for 1932 were only about 37% 
below those for the peak year 1929. 

Capital reductions have come about 
in this wise. Employing its idle funds 
to repurchase some of its own capital 
obligations during 1931 and 1932, the 
company redeemed $9,457,500 prin- 
cipal amount of 6% debentures and 
repurchased a total of $7,808,000 of 
5Y¥,% debentures, 11,686 shares of 
first preferred, 175,601 shares of pre- 
ference and 89,654 shares of common 
stock. Additional amounts of first pre- 
ferred were purchased early in 1933, 
and both the 64 and 7% issues were 
called for redemption April 1, 1933. 

Giving effect to the retirement of 
first preferred stock, capitalization con- 
sists of $20,357,000 512% debentures, 
due 1949; 150,902 shares of $6 con- 
vertible preference stock, no par; and 
2,013,094 shares of no-par common 
stock. 

Now that automobile sales are ex- 
panding, C.I.T. has further strength- 
ened its position in this field by acqui- 


‘sition, in May of this year, of the 


Ford Motor Co.'s interest in Univer- 
sal Credit Corp. So far as profits are 
concerned, financing of retail sales of 
automobiles is still C.I.T.’s most im- 
portant activity, for money advanced 
in factoring is outstanding and work- 
ing for the company only a relatively 
short time. The primary factor in total 
earnings is the average volume of 
funds employed, which depends prin- 
cipally upon general business condi- 
tions. General improvement in de- 
mand for consumer credit set in in 
April and has been progressive since. 
_ Reflecting this improvement, earn- 
ings for the six months ended June 30 
were equal to $1.15 per common share, 
against $1 for the first half of last 
year. Dividends have been maintained 
throughout the depression, while per- 
share earnings declined from $3.80 in 
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1929 to $2.05 last year. At the cur- 
rent annual dividend rate of $2, the 


stock (at $40) shows an attractive yield 
of 5%. 


Macy (R. H.) & Co., Inc. 


LONG record of merchandising 
A success may be rather sadly 

bent during a period of de- 
creased consumer purchasing power, 
and still not be broken irreparably. 
For, if the record is founded upon defi- 
nite policies and established store op- 
erating efficiency, it is quite likely to 
be re-established when the times are 
mended. Retail trade has been slowly 
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on the mend since April, and the 
NRA drive, entailing re-employment 
and wage raising on a broad scale, 
should give it a further boost in the 
autumn. 

The R. H. Macy department store 
of New York City reported profits on 
the upgrade for several years prior to 
1929, with $7,566,200 in the 1929 fis- 
cal year comparing with $2,299,500 in 
1922. During the same period sales 
volume was nearly doubled, increasing 
from $46,672,000 to $90,251,000. In 
1929, Macy—already owning a sub- 
stantial interest in the La Salle & Koch 
department store of Toledo, O., and 
control of the Davison-Paxon store of 
Atlanta, Ga.—purchased the entire 
common stock of the L. Bamberger & 
Co. department store of Newark, N. J. 
Then came the depression. 

The first consolidated income ac- 
count, for the fiscal year 1930, showed 
sales of $135,857,000. For the latest 
fiscal year, ended January 28, 1933, 
the dollar volume dropped to $109,- 
531,000. Meanwhile, with the pricetrend 
downward, the ratio of net income to 
sales fell off from the excellent show- 
ing of 6.4% in 1930, by successive 
stages to 3% fot the latest period. 
Because of the narrowing profit mar- 
gin, net income dropped 60% in the 
latest fiscal year as compared with 
1930, while dollar sales were off less 
than 20%. 

But this is a matter that works both 





ways. With the price trend now up- 
ward and dollar sales increasing, the 
margin of profit should broaden. It is 
dificult to reduce the operating ex- 
penses of big stores beyond rather rigid 
limits, and conversely such expenses 
tend to lag behind expanding sales. 
And it is also important to note that 
Macy’s record, both as to dollar sales 
and profit ratio, is better than the av- 
erage for the trade in general. 

While the Bamberger store continues 
to accept charge accounts, the business 
of the Macy store—one of the largest 
in the United States—has been built 
up on a policy of strictly cash. Price- 
appeal, particularly in the medium and 
low-priced lines which provide most of 
the sales volume, has brought a large 
and dependable consumer following 
which is likely to reassert itself as busi- 
ness conditions improve. 

R. H. Macy has no funded debt, 
with the exception of real estate mort- 
gages. The entire capitalization con- 
sists of 1,497,413 shares of no-par com- 
mon. Slightly more than $9,000,000 
Bamberger preferred comes ahead of 
Macy’s equity in that store. The 
financial position is strong. As com- 
pared with the $2.20 per share earned 
in the latest fiscal year, the $5.79 shown 
for 1930 is indicative of earnings pos- 
sibilities. Dividends have been paid 
throughout the depression, the current 
annual rate of $2 showing a yield of 
3.4% at the recent price of $58 for the 
stock. 


New York Central 


ARRYING a large hold-over of 
floating debt from the deficit 
operations of recent lean years, 

the New York Central admittedly has 
a long and hard row to hoe. But with 
traffic on the system's lines expanding 
at a somewhat higher rate than the 
average for the Class 1 carriers, the 
hoeing is proceeding quite nicely. And 
if the expected autumn upturn in gen- 
eral business materializes, the road 
should make rapid strides toward re- 
habilitation of finances and recovery of 
earning power. 

The incubus of floating debt is not 
such a considerable burden, if viewed 
in the light of former earning power. 
Only about 18 months of earnings at 
the 1929 rate would be required to 
wipe out the $80,000,000 of bank loans 
and $16,195,000 of R. F. C. loans. 
Of course, no one expects a swift re- 
turn to such earning power—if, in- 
deed, it is ever regained—but the point 
is that debt of any kind is to be viewed 
in relation to earning power. 

To put all the unfavorable factors 
together,—in addition to an unbalanced 
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current financial position, the system 
has about $75,000,000 of funded debt 
falling due next year. 

Turning to the favorable side, New 
York Central was able to show all pro- 
portionate monthly fixed charges fully 
covered in June for the second suc- 
cessive month. June net income was 
$1,085,992, against a net loss of 
$3,068,025 for June, 1932, and net in- 
come of only a trifle more than $100,- 
000 in May of this year. And, al- 
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though gross revenues for the first half 
of this year were 14.5% below the 
1932 levels, net operating income was 
$12,494,000, or $5,010,000 above the 
like 1932 period. Freight car-loadings 
continue to show marked improve- 
ment, with a recent week gaining more 
than 36% over last year. 

With fixed charges now being fully 
covered from month to month— 
although there is a deficit of about 
$6,890,000 to be made up for the first 
half-year—and with the system's credit 
standing but slightly impaired, the 
floating debt and next year’s maturi- 
ties should not be too stiff a grade for 
Central to make. The road has col- 
lateral available for pledging should 
that be necessary. There is the pros- 
pect, too, of something additional in 
the way of “other income.” Central 
owns 433,984 shares of Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, a road which could declare 
something extra this year. 

New York Central capital stock has 
always had considerable “leverage” be- 
cause the $670,582,000 of funded debt 
looms large in relation to the 4,992,597 
shares of $100-par common. Being an 
important Eastern trunk line, its chief 
revenue stake is in manufactures and 
miscellaneous freight, with bituminous 
coal second and farm products third. 
Currently, there is a tendency to ex- 
pend more for maintenance so that 
equipment may be put in shape to han- 
dle the expected larger trafic volume 
in the autumn. This may put a check 
to expanding net for a time, but when 
the autumn pick-up develops net re- 
sults should form the basis for a more 
optimistic valuation than the recent 
$52 per share. 
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Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) 


ODING of the oil industry 
should eliminate some of the 
costliest evils, such as overpro- 

duction and price-cutting for volume. 
The code aims at removing malad- 
justments and in general its outwork- 
ings should be in that direction. In 
any favorable trend, the well-managed 
concerns are usually out in the van of 
progressive improvement. The stronger 
the company, the greater the benefits 
accruing to it. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana is one 
of the stalwarts of the petroleum in- 
dustry, both as to management and 
finances. One of the largest in the 
industry, it is the dominant refining 
and marketing organization in the 
Middle-West. At the close of 1932, 
the company and its marketing subsid- 
iaries had 4,790 bulk stations and 13,- 
596 owned or controlled service sta- 
tions in the United States. States 
served included Indiana, Michigan, Il- 
linois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas, North and South Dakota, Mis- 
souri, and parts of Oklahoma and other 
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Middle and Northwestern and South- 
ern states. Connections with dealers 
provided many thousands of additional 
outlets. 

Last year, in anticipation of the im- 
port tax on petroleum and its prod- 
ucts, the company sold its Pan Ameri- 
can foreign properties to the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. In considera- 
tion for these the Indiana company is 
receiving over a period of four years 
$47,910,106 in cash and 1,778,973 
shares of the Jersey company’s stock. 
Through ownership of shares in the 
Jersey company, Standard of Indiana 
will participate in that company’s en- 
tire earnings, as well as in any bene- 
fits the Jersey company may gain from 
ownership of the foreign properties. 

Standard of Indiana's subsidiary 
funded debt was reduced by $15,666,- 
000 in 1932, and by a further $21,225,- 
000 in January of this year, leaving 
only $16,524,256 funded debt out- 


standing, excluding bonds called for 
redemption. It is expected that most 
of this will have been eliminated by 
the end of this year, leaving the 15, 
941,894 shares of $25-par stock as the 
only capital obligation. Net working 
capital at the close of 1932 was $203, 
452,389, including cash and marketable 
securities totaling $88,195,918. The 
ratio of total current assets to total 
current liabilities was 9.24 to 1, against 
8.24 to 1 at the close of 1931. 

This financial position reflects the 
results of capable management which, 
in the face of generally adverse con- 
ditions, was able to save an increasing 
proportion of declining gross income 
for net, covering the $1 dividend in 
1932 with a margin of 4 cents. Well 
integrated and one of the largest gaso- 
line manufacturers in the world, Stand- 
ard of Indiana’s recent market valua- 
tion, around $30, does not yet seem 
to have discounted prospects of autumn 
improvement. 


Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. 


HE food industry is not depres- 
sion-proof, but it does have the 
benefit of a certain natural 

minimum of requirements. Because 
most corn derivatives are food prod- 
ucts and because of the sales stability 
of its trade-marked packaged products, 
earnings of the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co. have held up relatively well. 

Previous to the business recession 
earnings had expanded gradually from 
$10,186,000 in 1922 to a high mark of 
$15,648,000 in 1929. “Other income” 
accounted for the greater part of this 
growth. Largely due to increasing re- 
turns from marketable securities and 
affiliates, this item expanded from | 
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$1,397,000 in 1922 to $4,786,000 in 
1930. Both operating and “other in- 
come” have suffered in recent years, 
but the regular $3 dividend has been 
maintained and it was covered up to 
last year when earnings fell to $2.77, 
(Please turn to page 499) 
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the Pulse of Business 


— Seasonal Steel Decline 


HILE New Orders 
booked by a few 
leading industries 

—such as steel, lumber and 
textiles — have fallen off 
rather sharply during the 
past month, owing to price 
uncertainties while the codes 
were being ironed out, there has been only a temporary and 
trifling recession in Business Activity. According to latest 
information the physical volume of production, trade and 
distribution, taking the country as a whole, has in fact 
now recovered to the highest level of the year. This is 
scarcely surprising in view of the rapid expansion in con- 
sumer purchasing power which has taken place under the 
work-sharing movement and widespread adoption of indus- 
trial codes. According to the Federal Reserve Board, 
department store sales were 6% larger than in July last 
year, which is the first July increase on a yearly comparison 
basis that has been reported since 1928. Later reports 
from the commercial agencies disclose that retail sales in 
some parts of the country, notably at Chicago which is 
benefitting by the crowds attending its World’s Fair, are 
now running as high as 50% above last year. 

That this already gratifying improvement in demand for 
finished goods is sure to acquire greater momentum in the 
near future may be gathered from the Labor Bureau's sta- 
tistics for July, which disclose that factory employment has 
risen 22%, and payrolls 39%, since March. Translated 
into practical business language this means that, within 
the brief period of four months, three millions among the 
twelve million men and women who were formerly unem- 


— Retail Trade Improving 
— Price Gain for Packers 
— Metal Prices Firm 

— Brighter Oil Prospect 


ployed have found work, and 
that the public’s annual 
spending power has been 
augmented by 4.8 billions of 
dollars. To this purchasing 
power 1.2 billions will soon 
be added by Government ex- 
penditures for public works 
authorized to date. Additional N R A codes will add more. 

Sooner or later the higher costs resulting from heavier 
payrolls and rising prices for raw material will lead to some 
expansion in bank loans to commercial borrowers. In fact 
one of the serious problems with which the Administration 
is already faced in consequence of the codes is how to 
arrange credit for small, high cost, concerns which are com- 
plaining of the danger that these higher costs, on top of 
heavy processing taxes, may drive them out of business 
before the benefits of expanding consumer purchasing 
power can begin to trickle into their cash registers. A few 
of the smaller textile mills have already shut down; though 
it is an open question if this has not been as much in 
consequence of the recent lull in demand following a period 
of speculative overproduction as a result of excessive costs 
of operation. Generally speaking, it may be said that con- 
cerns which can not pay the code wages and survive pre- 
sumably belong in the “10% fringe of unfair competitors” 
for which the Administration has expressed little sympathy, 
and will have to succumb in the new economic order. 
But, whatever the outcome, there is little likelihood that 
such expansion in bank credit as may result from rising 
costs will bring about any alarming increase in the Cost 
of Business Credit for some time to come. 
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Another constructive factor which appears to have been 
overlooked in the process of readjusting a temporarily weak 
technical situation in the grain markets, is the prospect of 
an early agreement to curtail world wheat production in 
the face of extensive damage to this year’s crops in North 
and South America, and Australia. In view of all these 
favorable circumstances it is scarcely surprising that our 
Common Stock Index, after its drastic reaction, is again 
showing a disposition to discount improving prospects for 
such industries as are reviewed below. 


The Trend of Major Industries 


STEEL—The drop of nine points in the steel ingot rate, 
to 50% of capacity from the year’s maximum of 59%, 
has been less than the seasonal average. Price uncertainties 
incident to the codes have caused a considerable falling 
off in new orders during the past month, and jobbers who 
are now faced with the necessity of meeting higher pay- 
rolls are no longer inclined to order in advance of im- 
mediate needs. Specifications against prior orders, how- 
ever, have kept mills operating at a higher rate than would 
otherwise be justified by the volume of new business. 
Owing to the stocking up movement by middlemen and 
consumers in anticipation of the present situation, it is 
anticipated that the autumn recovery in operations may set 
in a month later than usual this year. In view of this, and 
higher costs imposed by adoption of the code, the earnings 
of several steel companies during the remainder of the year 
are likely to fall short of earlier estimates. 


METALS—While domestic copper holds steady at 9 
cents, there has been a drop to around 8 cents in the 
c. i. f. price at European ports since our last issue, caused 
largely by appreciation in the dollar. Zinc has declined 
about 0.15 cents, while tin has advanced about %4 cents; 
other non-ferrous metal prices remain practically un- 
changed. Exports of nickel from Canada in July were 
over five times as large as in July, last year, and operations 
of the leading producer there have been stepped up to 
around 65% of capacity from a low of 20% in May. The 
heavier demand comes not only from enlarged automobile 
sales in the United States but also from improved imports 
to the United Kingdom in consequence of empire trade 
agreements. Third 


derived, however, from the stabilizing of Texas production 
during the past two months; though the flood gates have 
again been opened in Oklahoma, and the California dam 
is weakening. It is worth noting that refiners are by no 
means so hard hit as producers by the flood of crude; since 
tank wagon gasoline now commands a price 21% higher 
than a year ago, whereas Mid-Continent crude is off nearly 


18%. 


PAPER—AIl five of the most important divisions of 
the paper industry have shown marked increases in sales 
during the past few months, and prices for all products, 
save newsprint, have advanced sharply. In consequence of 
this, some of the more efficient plants are approaching the 
profit level. The newsprint division, however, is still 
dragged down by over capacity. Prices are still at the 
depression low points and, as the open season for renew- 
ing contracts draws near, a new price war threatens. 


MEAT PACKING—The big meat packers expect to 
profit from rising prices on heavy inventories of pork 
products, in consequence of the Government’s program of 
destroying 5,000,000 hogs during the next few months. 
Expanding consumer buying power is also leading to 
heavier sales of dressed meats. 


RUBBER—Since the public will have more leisure for 
recreation under the codes, this is expected to stimulate 
demand for tires. Anticipating this, and also in conse- 
quence of higher production costs, another rise in tire 
prices, the fourth within a year, is soon expected. 


VARIETY STORES—Five-and-ten-cent stores fear that 
increased sales under the N R A will not compensate for 
the rising costs of merchandise and labor. 


Conclusion 


Widespread reports of expanding retail sales throughout 
the country, conjoined with the prospects for curtailed 
production of farm products, has already halted the reaction 
in our Business Activity index, and brought about a reversal 
in the trend of prices for securities and commodities. 
Whatever the ultimate outome of the N R A pro 

gram, there is accumu 





quarter earnings are 
therefore expected to 
show a considerable in- 
crease over those of 
the second quarter. 


PETROLEUM 
—Under terms of the 
trial code recently 
drawn by the Ad- 
ministration, President 
Roosevelt is to assume 
personal charge of oil 
curtailment regulations 
and their enforcement. 
If this supreme effort 
to curb the flood 
should fail, it is hard 
to see what can save 
the industry from 
foundering in its own 


mount weekly. Some 
consolation may be 


THE TREND OF COMMODITY PRICES 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX-1926=I00 


Changes in Major Commodity Price Groups for the 
Fortnight Ended August 19, 1933 

oil, the production of do 2 

which continues | to rue : 


lating evidence that 
the public is eager to 
make prompt use of its 
newly acquired pur- 
chasing power, and a 
long list of industries 
which cater directly to 
people who are begin- 
ning to enjoy more 
leisure time and higher 
cash incomes is already 
feeling the quickening 
pulse of returning 
prosperity. Industries, 
however, which are 
farthest removed from 
the ultimate consumer, 
such as those which 
produce capital goods, 
may have to draw 
rather heavily upon 
bank credit or their 
own working capil 
before they are rescued, 
by the rising tide. 
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1925 CLOSING PRICES = 100 


379 STOCKS-H. 173.1-1. 105.6 
428 STOCKS-H.140.7-L. 59.9 
405 STOCKS-H. 64.4-L. 29.2 


COMBINED AVERAGE 


40 RAILROADS -H. 169.5-1. 120.8 
40 RAILROADS -H.144.5-L. 67.1 
33 RAMROADS-H. 88.4-L. 22.5 


RAILROADS 


(An unweighted index of weekly closing oe compensated for stock divdends, splitups, 
and rights; and covering about 90% of the volume of transactions in all Common Stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exc é.) 
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Answers to Inquiries 








The Personal Service Department of THE MacaziNE OF WALL STREET will answer, by mail 
or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed securities in which you may be 
interested, or on the standing and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with 
your subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to 


the following conditions: 


1. Give all necessary facts but be brief. 

2. Confine your request to three listed securities. 

3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

4. If not now a paid subscriber, use coupo. elsewhere in this issue and send check at same 
time you transmit your first inquiry. 


Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 








UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 
CORP. 

Do you advise the purchase of Union 
Carbide & Carbon at this time or do you 
think that present prices already discount 
fall prospects? If the pick-up in business 
becomes general it seems to me that this 
company is in a most unique position to 
benefit. Will you kindly send me infor- 
mation as to its prospects especially as to 
any possibilities of changes in the divi- 
dend?—J. D. L., Dayton, Ohio. 


In reflection of the pronounced 
step-up in industrial activity through- 
out the country, practically all divi- 
sions of the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., were able to report more favor- 
able operating results, thus enabling the 
company to report profits for the June 
quarter, 1933, above those for the 
corresponding period of 1932. Net 
income for the three months ended June 
30, last, amounted to $2,642,745, or 
29 cents a share on the no par com- 
mon stock, against $1,658,465 or 18 
cents a share for the preceding quarter 
and $2,254,997 or 25 cents a share 
for the June quarter of last year. For 
the initial half of the current year, 
profits equalled 47 cents a share on 
the common stock, or the same as that 
registered for the first 6 months of 
last year. Should the increased de- 
mand for the company’s products con- 
tinue, there is a good possibility that 
full 1933 earnings will equal, if not 
surpass, those of 77 cents a share re- 
ported last year. In connection with 


the financial condition of Union Car- 
bide, it is interesting to note that cur- 
rent sales are being made largely out 
of inventory, thereby increasing its 
cash holdings. Despite the adversities 
existing during the past few years, 
Union Carbide has completed a $50,- 
000,000 expansion program providing 
for the enlargement of its facilities for 
the manufacture of organic chemicals, 
and adding considerable to electro- 
metallurgical works. As the result of 
this program Union Carbide now ranks 
as a leader in both divisions, and much 
is expected from these fields in the 
way of bolstering Carbide’s earning 
power in the future. The current rate 
of dividend distribution on the com- 
mon stock appears reasonably assured 
during the balance of the current year, 
at least, and in view of the favorable 
longer term prospect of the company, 
the common stock appears suitable for 
purchase upon any price weakness. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
CO. 


Do you advise me to continue holding 
100 shares of Western Union on which 
I have a small profit. I was amazed at 
the rapidity with which this stock ad- 
vanced. Do you think present business 
prospects justify current prices? How 
much of their business is derived from 
stock tickers and leased wires and how 
much from general telegraph business? 


Of course, if this stock is headed towards 
anything like 1929 levels I don’t want to 
sell but will appreciate your opinion as to 
its outlook and what I should do— 
M. O. R., Albany, N. Y. 

The earnings report of Western 
Union Telegraph Co. for the first six 
months of the current year reveals the 
ability of the management to obtain 
satisfactory profits from operations 
with conditions approaching anything 
like normal. From the depths of de- 
spair, evidenced during the first two 
months of the current year, Western 
Union Telegraph has come out of the 
red in a most gratifying manner. The 
turning point was registered during 
the “bank holiday” last March, earn- 
ings increasing consistently throughout 
the entire balance of the first half. 
Profits for the six months ended June 
30, last, amounted to $2,644,649, equal 
to $2.53 a share on the common stock, 
against net income of only $346,257, 
or 33 cents a common share for the 
first half of 1932. While some sea 
sonal let-up in earnings is to be ex’ 
pected during the second half of the 
year, resumption of increased business 
and industrial activity during the fall 
and early winter months should enable 
Western Union Telegraph to report 
profits around $4 a share on the com 
mon stock for the full 1933 year, m 
contrast with a loss of $842,595 for 
1932. In the absence of break-down 
figures as relate to the gross receipts 
of the various divisions of Western 
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Union Telegraph Co., it is impossible 
to inform you as to the percentage of 
the company’s business obtained from 
stock tickers and leased lines, but it is 
believed that these departments are 
important revenue producers. The 
common stock of Western Union ap- 

rs reasonably valued around current 
levels in relation to existing conditions 
and prospective medium term earn- 
ings, and we see little cause for dis- 
turbing your present position. 

















F. W. WOOLWORTH CoO. 


It is impossible for me to keep in touch 
with all the new developments, and I am 
therefore calling upon you for your help. 
I have 200 shares of F. W. Woolworth 
some of which I bought at much higher 
prices; my average price is still above 
present levels. I am thinking of buying 
more, but would appreciate your advice 
before taking definite action. Will not the 
rising trend of manufacturing prices tend 
to restrict their margin of profit and ad- 
versely influence earnings?—E. M. S., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
















There is definite evidence now at 



































me hand indicating that the downward 
as to course of sales of F. W. Woolworth 
do.— Co. witnessed for almost two years 
has been checked. For the month of 

stern July, this year, sales volume amounted 
t six to $19,582,882, or $1,436,691 above 
s the that for the same month a year earlier, 
tain an increase of 7.9%. Sales during the 
‘ions month of June this year were 2.2% 
hing above those for June, 1932. A care- 
de- ful study of the monthly sales report 

two of F. W. Woolworth reveals consistent 
tern improvement since the beginning of 
the lat April. By virtue of the nation- 
The wide scope of the company’s business, 
ring the improved showing reflects im- 
arn: proved industrial activity, attendant 
lout with easing of the unemployment situ- 
alf. ation, as well as the improved pur- 
une chasing power of the farmer. In the 
jual absence of interim earnings reports, it 
ack, is extremely difficult to determine the 
57, extent of the benefit accruing to the 
the common stock. Furthermore, by vir- 
sea’ tue of the restricted range in which 
ex’ the company operates, a rise in com- 
the modity prices may have an adverse 
1€SS influence upon future earnings. In 
fall this connection, however, the broaden- 
ble ing of the company’s scope of opera- 
ort tions to include articles of a 20-cent 
mm limit during the early part of 1932, 
in and the apparent success of the plan, 

for May prove to be the remedy for over- 
wn coming this difficulty. Assuming that 
a sales improvement will be continued 





uring the remaining months of the 
year, it is not unreasonable to expect 
full 1933 profits to equal, if not ex- 
ceed, those of $2.27 a share reported 


in 1932. This factor, coupled with the 
strong financial position of the com- 
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pany, assures the maintenance of the 
current annual dividend rate of $2.40 
a share during the balance of the cur- 
rent year. Thus, we see little cause 
for disturbing present holdings in the 
shares. On the other hand, in the light 
of your rather substantial commitment, 
and in the interest of diversification we 
counsel the employment of current 
funds in other attractive media. 





TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


I have 100 shares of Timken Roller 
Bearing which I have been carrying for 
a couple of years. Do you think it would 
pay me to buy more and average down my 
cost or would you sell? I realize that this 
company did very well last quarter but 
do you think this will continue? Have the 
railroads started buying on any sisab.e 
scale and is automobile production likely 
to continue? I will be guided by your 
advice as it has helped me in the past.— 
O. F. T., Baltimore, Md. 


Operations of Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., for the quarter ended June 
30, 1933, resulted in net income of 
$929,460, which offset the deficit of 
$276,066 incurred in the initial quar- 
ter of the current year, and resulted 
in a profit of $653,393, equivalent to 
27 cents a share on the capital stock 
in the six months ended June 30, 1933. 
Although operations had been highly 
satisfactory prior to 1930, a declining 
trend was noted in that year which 
continued through 1932, when a defi- 
cit of $482,847 was sustained. The 
company is the leading producer of 
tapered roller bearings and enjoys a 
wide diversity of customers. It sup- 
plies practically all of the automobile 
manufacturers in this country, while 
its products are now widely used in 
nearly every industry employing ma- 
chinery which is subjected to unusual 
strain. In this connection, the research 
division of the company is constantly 
seeking new applications for its bear- 
ings. It is generally conceded that 
anti-friction bearings will become an 
increasingly important part on Ameri- 
can railroads in the not too distant fu- 
ture. Timken has maintained an ex- 
ceptionally strong financial condition, 
total current assets, as of the year-end, 
amounted to $19,055,902, including 
cash alone of $1,345,207, while total 
current liabilities were only $512,213. 
Thus, the concern appears well able 
financially to weather a protracted pe- 
riod of restricted earnings, but in view 
of the improved industrial outlook gen- 
erally, it is felt that the worst of the 
earnings decline has already been wit- 
nessed. Although railroad purchases 
of needed equipment have continued 
to lag, industrial and automotive re- 
quirements are understood to be hold- 
ing up relatively well, and these should 





be further extended during the fall” 
months. Hence, we feel that you are 
fully warranted in purchasing addi- 
tional stock around current levels, with 
a view to averaging your initial cost. 





J. C. PENNEY CO. 


Earlier in the year I bought 100 shares 
of J. C. Penney Co. on which I now have 
a nice profit. A friend advises me to take 
my profit but, after, a careful study of 
recent earnings figures I am tempted to 
buy an additional small block on any mar- 
ket weakness. Before doing so, however, 
I would appreciate your opinion. Do you 
think there is a chance of any increase in 
the dividend, or do you think the necessity 
for increased number of employees may 
offset this until such time as increased 
buying power has a chance to get work- 
ing? I would appreciate your advice.— 
H. R. P., Butte, Mont. 


The semi-annual report of J. C. 
Penney Co., confirms the favorable at- 
titude toward this company, previously 
expressed in the columns of THE Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET earlier this 
year. For the six months ended June 
30, 1933, profits amounted to $3,448,- 
519, equivalent after dividends on the 
6% preferred stock, to $1.27 a share 
on the no par common stock. This 
compares with net of $2,603,257 or 
81 cents a common share for the cor- 
responding interval of 1932. Further- 
more, for the fourth consecutive month, 
sales during July of this year were 
above those for the corresponding 
month of last year. Balance sheet 
dated June 30, last, revealed the char-’ 
acteristic strong financial condition of 
the company; total current assets, in- 
cluding $6,491,395 of cash, amounted 
to $46,005,761, against total current 
liabilities of $7,834,216, leaving a net 
working capital of $38,171,545. The 
management of the company has ex- 
pressed optimism relative to the con- 
tinuance of the favorable sales and 
earnings trend for the balance of the 
year. This factor, coupled with the 
ability of the company to earn the en- 
tire annual dividend of $1.20 a share 
in the first half augurs well for the 
possibility of increased distributions on 
the common stock in the not too dis- 
tant future. We look upon the shares 
as well suited for inclusion in the con- 
servative investor’s portfolio and en- 
dorse additional purchases around cur- 
rent levels. 


WILSON & CO. INC. 


Will you kindly send me a brief report 
on the prospects for Wilson & Co. I 
have some of the common stock and some 
of the class,.A. Does the continued in- 
crease in food prices benefit them in any 
way? I am wondering if it would pay 
(Please turn to page 493) 
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COMMODITIES 


As members of the principal ex- 
changes we are in a position to 
render a comprehensive brokerage 
service in stocks or commodities. 
Folder giving requirements sent on 
request. 
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Profit by THIS TIP 
The s d of placing a part of one’s funds in an 
Annuity has become increasingly apparent during the 
past four years. Why not make it a part of YOUR finan- 
cial program 

Speculative fortunes vary widely. but an Annuity, with 
the great financial strength of life insurance be ind it, 
will provide you with a regular income throne periods 
when it may be needed most. DON’T RISKALL. Full 


information MAILED without obligation. Give age. 


STANLEY M. KROHN & ASSOCIATES 
225 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Barclay 7-4500 
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me to sell this and switch to some other 
company with greater speculative possibili- 
ties, 1 will be guided by your advice— 
A. T. L., St. Louis, Mo. 


As a result of the downward trend 
of commodity markets during the de- 
pression, Wilson & Co., Inc., in com- 
mon with its competitors, was obliged 
to constantly write down its inven- 
tories to conform more closely with 
actual prices. Inventory losses, how- 
ever, should be largely eliminated, if 
not entirely avoided, in operations dur- 
ing the current fiscal year in view of 
the substantial advances registered by 
practically all commodities. The com- 
pany reported for the year ended Oc- 
tober 29, 1932, a net profit of $51,336, 
including $324,529 discount on bonds 
purchased for the sinking fund, equiv- 
alent to 22 cents a share on the 7% 
cumulative preferred stock, as against 
a loss of $2,017,156 in the preceding 
fscal year. Earnings for the eight 
months ended June 30, 1933, have been 
unoficially estimated at $1,750,000, 
against a sizeable loss for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. A strong 
financial condition was shown in the 
balance sheet as of October 29, 1932, 
when total current assets, including 
cash of $8,431,661, amounted to $28,- 
507,043, and total current liabilities 
were $2,450,148. The concern is well 
established in its field, and sales should 
reflect improvement in consumer pur- 
chasing power as it appears in evi- 
dence. Moreover, the concern appears 
to be strategically situated to derive 
the full benefits of higher commodity 
Prices, since inventories were being 
carried in the latest balance sheet at an 
exceptionally low figure.. While the 
class A and common stocks must be 
regarded as speculative, the improved 
earnings outlook appears to justify full 
retention of present commitments. 


SEABOARD OIL CO. OF 
DELAWARE 


I have 125 shares of Seaboard Oil stock 
purchased in 1932 which now shows me 
a little profit. It only yields 2.5% and 
I am wondering if it would pay me to 
sell especially as we are passing the period 
oJ greatest gasoline consumption. Will 
the completion of proration of production 
affect their carnings to any great extent 
either favorably or unfavorably? I would 
tre an answer as soon as possible— 
G. S. M., Mobile, Ala, 


Seaboard Oil Co. of Delaware is 
essentially a producer of crude oil and 
natural gas, with its most important 
Properties in the Kettleman Hills dis- 
trict of California, although it also 
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Standard Gas and Electric Company 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states .. . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
































MARKET STATISTICS 


N. Y. Times 
N. Y. Times ——Dow, Jones Avgs.—— -———50 Stocks——— 
40 Bonds 30 Indus. 20 Rails High Low Sales 

Monday, August 14... 177.22 96.53 48.58 86.63 84.42 1,222,280 
Tuesday, August 15... 77.29 96.63 48.58 86.87 85.50 907,200 
Wednesday, August 16 176.94 94.44 46.89 85.56 82.76 1,804,120 
Thursday, August 17.. 177.36 99.30 49.08 87.69 83.05 2,474,630 
Friday, August 18..... 77.07 98.32 48.55 88.65 85.77 2,086,700 
Saturday, August 19... EXCHANGE CLOSED 

Monday, August 21... 77.07 100.17 49.67 88.62 86.79 1,562,539 
Tuesday, August 22... 77.16 101.34 50.79 89.83 87.37 1,968,815 
Wednesday, August 28 177.05 100.38 50.51 90.41 88.07 2,583,380 
Thursday, August 24.. 76.92 101.41 61.09 90.72 88.19 1,727,170 
Friday, August 25..... 77.06 105.07 63.37 93.44 90.82 3,328,410 

EXCHANGE CLOSED 


Saturday, August 26... 








operates in the East Texas field. Hold- 
ings outside of the United States have 
largely been turned over to other in- 
terests on a ‘eregp basis. Prora- 
tion or curtailment of excess produc- 
tion of crude oil thus directly con- 
cerns this company, but in the long 
run, should be beneficial through creat- 
ing a needed degree of stability and 
better average price levels. Because of 
its low cost of production and sub- 
stantial income from gas sales, it is ex- 
pected that Seaboard Oil can continue 
to show relatively favorable earnings 
even under proration. This opinion is 
borne out by the latest results, for the 
six months ended June 30, 1933, when 
gross income of $1,341,613, less op- 
erating expenses at only $406,477, 
gave operating profits of $935,136 and 
net income of $513,086 or 42 cents a 
share, compared with $374,810, equal 
to 30 cents a share, for the correspond- 
ing period of 1932. The company has 
a contract calling for the delivery of 
36,000,000 cubic feet of gas daily to 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., giving 
a stable income from that source. 
There is little cause for concern over 
Seaboard’s finances, since current as- 
sets on June 30, 1933, exclusive of a 
large investment in its own stock, 
amounted to $2,546,569, compared 
with current liabilities of only $184,- 
426. Therefore, we see no incentive 
for liquidation at present levels and 


advise the retention of your holdings 
for continued income and eventual ap- 
preciation. 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE 
CO. 


Do you advise me to continue holding 
100 shures of Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
purchased well above current levels? Why 
is it that their business is running such 
a small per cent of their capacity when so 
many of the other steel companies have 
had good increases? How far are they 
from being able to operate on a profitable 
basis? An early reply will be appreciated. 
—R. A. K., Chicago, Ill. 


The average rate of operations of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., has 
declined relatively little, operations be- 
ing currently around 53% of capacity, 
whereas the July peak was 55%. This 
compares with 12% in the correspond- 
ing period of 1932 and with 37% 
two years ago. Youngstown thus is 
holding its own with the other mills 
in the district, where average opera- 
tions are at 60%. One of its plants, 
the Campbell, is operating at 80%, 
and its Hubbard blast furnace and 
Brier* Hill plant at 50%. Total in- 
come for the first six months of 1933 
was $1,726,438, against $42,371 for 
the first half of 1932 which, after 
charges, brought net loss for the 
period down to $5,680,962 from $6,- 
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346,597 a year ago. It is understood 
that Youngstown broke even in July, 
checking the heavy losses that have 
prevailed for several years. Operations 
are holding up better than expected, 
in spite of the usual seasonal drop in 
business and it is believed that small 
orders coming in, with those now on 
the books, will keep the plants busy 
until the fall buying starts. Youngs- 
town is the second largest producer of 
pipe in the world and the fourth larg- 
est steel unit in the United States. 
Efforts to diversify its output have re- 
sulted in plans for increasing the 
ranges and sizes of flat-rolled products 
and for the development of a line of 
alloy steels. With these prospects and 
its heavily-fortified financial condition, 
current assets being about 14 times 
current liabilities, according to the lat- 
est statement, Sheet & Tube appears 
strategically situated to take advantage 
of further economic recovery as it ma- 
terializes, probably resulting in profit- 
able operations in the near future. 
Therefore, the maintenance of your 
position in the stock appears justified. 


OHIO OIL CO. 


I have some Ohio Oil stock, purchased 
well above present levels, and have been 
tempted to buy more to average my cost 
price. I hesitate, however, because of sev- 
eral points bothering me on which I would 
appreciate your advice. Why did prices 
for the shares decline so from 1933 high 
in the face of the satisfactory earnings 
report for last year? What are the pros- 
pects for dividend resumption? I would 
appreciate your early reply with definite 
advice as to the proper course to follow. 
—P. T. L., Gary, Ind. 


Reflecting a sharp decline in sales 
without a corresponding percentage 
cut in costs, the operating income of 
Ohio Oil Co., for the six months ended 
June 30, 1933, was only $931,595, com- 
pared with $7,728,841 for the first 
half of 1932. After taxes, depletion 
and depreciation there was a net loss 
of $3,140,680 for the first 6 months 
of this year, against a profit of $4,098,- 
198 for the corresponding period a 
year before. This would account for 
the decline of the stock from its 1933 
high of 175%. However, the financial 
strength of the company as revealed 
in the balance sheet of June 30, 1933, 
indicates its ability to withstand un- 
profitable periods without great harm. 
On that date current assets were $27,- 
688,757, including $1,486,936 cash, 
against current liabilities of $2,831,493. 
The company has no funded debt, the 
only capital obliga‘ion ranking ahead 
of the common being the 6% pre- 
ferred stock, which requires only about 
$3,400,000 annually for dividends, so 
that a return of even last year's: rate 
of profits would justify the resumption 
of common dividends, which ended 
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with a payment of ten cents a share on 
December 15, 1932. In view of the 
purpose of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act to limit the excess produc- 
tion of crude oil so that prices may 
be maintained at profitable levels for 
producers, the outlook for Ohio Oil is 
favorable. Thus, we are inclined to 
endorse your plan to make further pur- 
chases to reduce your average cost, but 
suggest that market recessions be em- 
ployed for that purpose. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


I note that in spite of the fact that West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
showed a loss for the June quarter, its 
stock has advanced to more than double 
its 1933 low. It would seem to me that 
this price discounts business prospects for 
many months in advance. I have the com- 
mon stock, and I am wondering if it 
would pay me to sell or is there some 
factor with which I am not familiar that 
warrants present or even higher prices. 
Please let me have your opinion as soon 
as possible—S. T. J., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., reported for the six months 
ended June 30, 1933, a net loss of 
$5,569,996, as compared with a $3,- 
202,128 deficit in the first half of 
1932. There are indications in the in- 
come reports made thus far this year, 
however, that losses have begun to 


register a moderating trend. The man-. 


agement has greatly reduced overhead 
through simplification and co-ordina- 
tion of various departments and it is 
probable that many of these economies 
will be carried over into the next period 
of prosperity. Although the concern’s 
business is still running materially be- 
low that of the 1929-1930 level, book- 
ings and net sales are reported recent- 
ly to have shown a decided improve- 
ment. Despite deficit operations dur- 
ing the current depression, the finan- 
cial condition of the company remains 
exceptionally strong. As of December 
31, 1932, total current assets amounted 
to $78,816,115, including cash of $21,- 
939,245, while total current liabilities 
stood at $4,333,692. Thus there ap- 
pears to be little question as to the 
ability of Westinghouse to weather 
the remaining period of subnormal 
earnings. The concern is constantly 
developing new and improved electri- 
cal appliances, the demand for which 
should expand materially with any sus- 
tained industrial recovery. Admittedly, 
little can be expected from the heavy 
duty equipment division, until such a 
time as the utilities find it advisable 
to extend their facilities, but the con- 
stantly wider use of electrical house- 
hold appliances should tend to reduce 
losses, if-not place the concern in the 
black. We feel that in judging the pos- 
sibilities of a stock like Westinghouse, 


consideration should be given to the 
basic nature of its business, its leading 
trade position, and its proven ability 
to show sizeable earnings under any- 
thing like normal conditions. Hence, 
despite the fact that the shares have 
already registered a sizeable market en- 
hancement, we counsel retention of 
your present holdings. 








Things to Think About 
(Continued from page 473) 








gate. Just how much was recently re- 
vealed in the report of an order for 
500,000 pounds of aluminum foil 
placed by the maker of bottle caps 
with the Aluminum Co. of America. 

And there are still other points of 
contact between beer and aluminum. 
In the making of beer, aluminum brew- 
ing kettles, storage vats, and pasteuri- 
zation units are widely used—in com- 
petition, of course, with copper and 
nickel alloys. Aluminum kegs have 
been increasingly used in Europe in re 
cent years. It is said of them that 
they require no interior coating of 
pitch, as does steel, for the reason that 
they leave no trace of foreign taint 
upon the flavor of the finest lagered 
brew. So far little has been heard of 
aluminum beer kegs in the United 
States, but we took to steel in the wake 
of Europe, and aluminum may not be 
far behind. 








Higher Prices Brighten 
Copper Outlook 
(Continued from page 481) 








been made actually effective. The 
threat, however, is always there. Also, 
there is nothing to prevent other coun: 
tries making some kind of reciprocal 
tariff arrangement which would react 
to the disadvantage of American cop’ 
per interests abroad. 

It is true, of course, that none of 
these things actually have come to 
pass as yet and the taking of too pes 
simistic an attitude on the basis of 
possibilities which may never occur 18 
a dangerous procedure. On the other 
hand, they are entitled to some weight 
from the man interested in copper se’ 
curities, in addition to the considera: 
tion he will naturally give to such fac 
tors as the demand for, and the price 
of, the metal. 

Furthermore, some attention must 
be paid to whether any other metal is 
mined in important quantities to 
gether with the copper. One might, 
for example, become primarily inter’ 
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Will YOU Profit Fully from the 





Subscribers Are 
Enthusiastic 


F. P. H. of Porto Rico— 
“Made $300 in two trades... 
quite satisfied.” 


Dr. J. M. B. of Washington— 
“Your second campaign gave 
me $250 profit.” 


W. M. of Pennsylvania— 
“T have a net profit of $190.02 
from your recommendations 
and used only $600 in the 


transaction.” 


R. G. of Oregon— 
“I am leaving for a trip abroad 
—thanks to you as your ad- 
vices helped make the trip pos- 
sible.” 


Mrs. E. S. of California— 

“I subscribed to your service 
two months ago and to date 
my profits have averaged bet- 
ter than 55%. Your service 
has been wonderful, and I 
would be glad to endorse it to 
any one.” 


A. J. M. of Pennsylvania— 
“My bank tells me I can rely 
on any advice you offer.” 


T. M. S. of Wisconsin— 

“Our operations show a profit 
of $2,600. We are perfectly 
satisfied with your Trading 
Advices.” 


Mrs. N. E. K. of California— 
“T find that by following your 
advices completely very satis- 
factory returns can be realized 
on one’s investments. Besides 
there is a feeling of safety 
when under your supervision 
that one cannot have in just 
guessing.” 
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CAPITAL AVAILABLE 


Market’s Fall Advance? 


HE anticipated Fall market advance has started and should rapidly 

gather momentum. Higher prices will undoubtedly be seen for 
securities representing companies so situated as to benefit most from 
the operation of the National Recovery Administration and the pos- 
sibility of inflation. Astute traders and investors are buying these 
stocks today; those who wait may find their delays costly. 


Substantial Profits on Small Capital 


UBSCRIBERS to THE INVESTMENT AND BusINEss Forecast, the 
15-year-old market advisory service of The Magazine of Wall 
Street, are told definitely what to buy and—more important—exactly 
when to sell and take profits. In the past four months, subscribers em- 
ploying $800 could have realized $681 from our Trading Advices or 
$570 from our Bargain Indicator, while those using only $500 were 
enabled to take profits of $421 under our Unusual Opportunities. Those 
with larger capital were enabled to profit proportionately. 


Attractive Stocks Now Being Recommended 


OUR subscription will bring you immediately the names of several 

stocks offering near-term profit possibilities, and you will be in no 
further doubt as to your market position. You will have the security 
of knowing that your holdings under our recommendations are being 
kept under our continuous supervision, and you will also have the 
benefit of full consultation privileges on your independent holdings at 
all times. Mail your enrollment at once to share in our new advices. 
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ested in nickel and have copper as a 
secondary interest through the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. Or, through 
Cerro de Pasco one can become pri- 
marily interested in copper with silver 
and gold as a side line. But whatever 
might ultimately be decided in regard 
to any particular security, it should be 
recognized that the many uncertain- 
ties and insoluble equations in the gen- 
eral outlook make for a more than 
ordinarily speculative situation in 
which, if there are chances for hand- 
some profits, is not without consider- 
able risk. 








Appraising the Autumn 
Business Outlook 


(Continued from page 472) 








hundreds of thousands already em- 
ployed. The shorter work week, pro- 
viding more leisure for workers, is en- 
larging the opportunity for spending, 
and at the same time it is providing 
new jobs to maintain the old rate of 
production. It has been estimated by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board that the 35-hour maximum week 
for workers in the manufacturing in- 
dustry will require 838,820 more 
workers to do the same amount of 
work that was done last May with 
hours unrestricted. Adding to this 
the additional employees required for 
non-manufacturing pursuits under the 
40-hour maximum week, brings the 
total of additional workers to 1,680,- 
780—something for which we may 
thank the Blue Eagle. 

Much more difficult than the restora- 
tion of labor's purchasing power is the 
problem of putting the farmer back 
on his economic feet. The farmer has 
never recovered from the price blow 
he received in 1921. In that year the 
index of prices received for farm prod- 
ucts sank discouragingly below all in- 
dexes of expense, such as prices paid 
for goods used in production, wages, 
family maintenance, and taxes. The 
last year the farmer saw daylight was 
1919, when gross farm income was 
16,935 million dollars, as compared 
with 5,143 million dollars in 1932. 
The New Deal is striving to bring agri- 
culture back into economic balance, 
and if it succeeds the farmer may be- 
come the mainstay of a number of con- 
sumer markets, as he was in the past. 
In 1919 the farmer's gross income was 
more than 60 per cent greater than the 
total wages of factory workers, which 
is a fair measure of his old importance 
and explains why the New Deal is 
making its biggest effort for the 
farmer. 

The index of farm product prices, 
therefore, is one of the most important 
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things to watch as the recovery pro- 
resses. Prior to the slump at the end 
of July this index scored striking gains. 
On the basis of 1909-14 as 100, this 
index stood at 76 in July, against 64 in 
June. From the low of 49 in Febru- 
ary, therefore, there was an advance of 
55 per cent. Farmers whose land is 
burned black by drought have admit- 
tedly gained nothing through price ad- 
vances, but by and large the farmer's 
lot is a much happier and more hope- 
ful one than before the spur was put 
to prices. And the Government is 
speeding up plans to disburse acreage 
leasing allotments of $100,000,000 to 
cotton farmers and $90,000,000 to 
wheat growers. It is variously esti- 
mated that 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
people depend upon the land. Bring- 
ing this large group of potential con- 
sumers back to a paying basis should 
have a lastingly favorable effect upon 
domestic markets. 


Granting that a considerable meas- 
ure of success is being attained by 
simultaneous efforts to restore purchas- 
ing power of both labor and the 
farmer, granting also that these moves 
will tend to progress in culminating 
fashion during the autumn and early 
winter, the prime factor in the con- 
sumer and industrial markets should 
be actual needs. For when one has 
the wherewithal, the satisfying of 
needs is swift and simple. 


If we appraise major industries from 
this angle, deferred buying power 
almost invariably looms large. Take 
steel, for instance. The six years from 
1922 to 1927 represented good average 
production of steel ingots. If we set 
the average production for the three 
years 1930 to 1932, beside the produc- 
tion for the six years mentioned, there 
is indicated a possible production defi- 
cit of 46,752 thousand tons during the 
depression, or the equivalent of a good 
full year’s production. And even if 
we use the years 1922-27 as a base for 
estimating excess production in 1928 
and 1929, and deduct this excess from 
the depression deficit, there still re- 
mains a deficit equal to six months’ 
production at a high operating rate. 

The heavy industries have lagged 
lamentably in their consumption of 
steel, particularly in the past two years. 
For the past ten years railroad pur- 
chases of rolling stock and motive pow- 
er have declined, but their purchases 
of rails held up fairly well until 1930. 
As late as 1926, the railroads, having 
long led in the consumption of finished 
steel, took 23/2 per cent of the total 
output. By 1932 this percentage had 
dropped to 12. The building indus- 
try, which took 22 per cent of the steel 
output in 1927, when it led all con- 
sumers, dropped to 16 per cent last 
year. There can be no doubt that 
back of these percentages there lies a 





vast accumulation of deferred require. 
ments. 

The low rate of steel consumption 
last year is strikingly apparent when 
we consider that the depressed automo. 
bile industry accounted for 17 per cent 
of the entire use of finished steel. The 
automobile industry has its own story 
of hidden buying power. Reliable esti- 
mates are that 7,304,181 cars have been 
scrapped from 1931 to 1933, while re- 
placements during the same period 
were only 4,304,500, leaving a poten- 
tial unsatisfied demand by former own- 
ers of about 3,000,000 cars. And it is 
reported that there are still in use 
7,000,000 cars manufactured prior to 
1926. With this backlog behind it, it 
is not surprising that real buying, once 
started, has paid no heed to seasonal 
bounds. In the first seven months of 
this year, production of passenger cars 
and trucks by the members of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce has passed the total for the same 
units for the full year 1932. 

This production record explains why 
the motor industry has been the chief 
source of demand for the steel indus. 
try for the past five months. More 
important in actual total tonnage has 
been the buying incident to the re- 
stocking of miscellaneous warehouses, 
dealers and manufacturers of small 
articles. The steel industry is cur 
rently between hay and grass, for with 
this large miscellaneous demand sup- 
plied and motor requirements cared for 
till the latter part of this month, there 
has come a breathing spell, awaiting 
some signs of broader demand from 
railroads and the construction indus- 
try. The operating ratio has slipped 
off some 9 points from the peak of 
July and may dip further, but the 
public works program is being pushed 
to fill the gap and a gradual build-up 
of railroad and structural demand is to 
be expected. 

Car-loadings are the best guide to 
probable railroad purchasing. The vol- 
ume of traffic has recently declined 
from previous weeks, but it is still run- 
ning ahead of last year. While a 
greatly reduced harvest will reduce the 
shipments of new crop grains, a great 
deal of wheat in country elevators will 
go to market to round out this year’s 
requirements. Moreover, rising prices 
in all commodities generally mean 
changing ownership, requiring trans 
portation from dead storage or the 
point of production into active chan 
nels of trade. The outlook, therefore, 
would seem to be for increasingly 
heavy traffic movements in the autumn, 
and eventually the railroads will be 
forced to atone for years of skimping 
on equipment. 

A good barometer of future con 
struction activity is to be found i 
shipments of flooring and cement, 
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which are stocked by dealers and ware- 
housemen in advance of demand. 
Shipments of maple flooring in June 
were 4,384 thousand board feet, 
against 1,246 thousand in March, and 
2,281 thousand in June, 1932. Simi- 
lar comparisons for oak flooring show 
17,723 thousand, 7,573 thousand, and 
10,253 thousand. For-cement the com- 
parable figures are 7,979 thousand bar- 
els, 3,510 thousand, and 9,264 thous- 
and. The total dollar value of con- 
struction contracts awarded in June 
was still below the level of a year ago. 
But advance shipments of flooring seem 
to point to some increase, although the 
steel industry is pinning its hope of 
restored heavy industrial demand 
almost entirely upon the railroads. 

Electric power production has re- 
ceded slightly in the past few weeks, 
but it is still running ahead of last 
year, and it is a positive indicator of 
the increased power demands of in- 
numerable manufacturing plants. The 
chemical industry, because of its wide 
diversification in meeting the raw ma- 
terial and processing needs of prac- 
tically every sort of manufacturing 
enterprise, has also given convincing 
signs of a general pick-up. The textile 
industry, stimulated to rather exces- 
sive production in an attempt to beat 
the processing tax and higher labor 
costs, has temporarily outrun demand. 
Although rising raw material prices 
may have brought about temporarily 
unbalanced situations in many direc- 
tions, the broad general effect has been 
beneficent, for in conformance with the 
tradition that industry can more easily 
operate at a profit on a rising price 
trend, the upturn has revived hope of 
a return of black ink and the restora- 
tion of markets. 

According to all the indices of in- 
dustry and trade, then, we are on our 
way to better times. Customarily, 
Labor Day is the zero hour which pre- 
cedes the autumn drive for bigger and 
better production and sales. This year 
and in the current recovery phase there 
is only a slight fundamental difference 
from recovery movements of years 
gone by. Industry has long been ac- 
customed to reap the benefits of low 
material prices and low wage rates in 
the early stages of recovery. Only as 
tecovery progressed to the point where 
the demand began to equal or exceed 
the supply did material prices or wages 
begin to share in the return of good 
times. Now, under the Blue Eagle, 
labor is getting a break at the start, 
and so are primary producers right 


down to the grower of wheat. NIRA 


believes that if there is anything at all 
to the theory that high wages make 
good business, it ought to work out in 
Practice. And given time and a bit of 
Patience at this stage, the writer is 
ee of many who asks, “Why 
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BUY THIS BARGAIN STOCK 
FOR LARGE PROFIT 


Events in the Stock Market move swiftly. Short delays often 
prove costly. The large profits are reserved for those who are 
up-to-the-minute and have the courage to ACT. If you are 
looking for large profits or for a way to recover losses quickly, 
fill out the coupon below. It will bring you valuable advice 
without cost or obligation. 


We have discovered an attractive stock that promises an appreciation 
of well over 100%—provided it is bought AT THE RIGHT PRICE. 


Of course, we realize that profit of 100% under ordinary circum- 
stances, is tremendous and most unusual. It is entirely possible at this 
time, however, because we are in the early stage of one of the greatest 
bull markets in history, and the stock in question is still selling at ab- 
surdly low levels. 


Why This Stock Should Be Bought NOW 


The security is within the reach of all investors, selling as it does in 
the medium price range. 

This company is one of the best-situated units in a long-established 
and fundamental industry. It is in excellent position to profit from 
improving business conditions. Both its near and long term prospects 
are preponderantly favorable. 

Just to give you an idea of the profit possibilities, if this stock is now 
bought OUTRIGHT—not on a margin—and held only until 1931 
prices are reached, your profit will be over 170%. When 1930 prices 
are touched, your profit will be 280%. Best of all, there is much to 
encourage the belief that 1930 prices will be duplicated. 


Those investors who have the courage and foresight to buy this stock 
AT THE RIGHT TIME should reap extraordinary profits. 


This is one of the most outstanding bargains that we have been able 
to uncover in a long time. Most likely it will not long be available at its 
present price. 


The name of this bargain stock will be sent to you absolutely free, 
provided only that you have not previously written to us for similar in- 
formation. We shall also send you an interesting little book, “MAK- 
ING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No charge—no obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC., DIV. 446, CHIMES 
BLDG., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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vous that has achieved 
a vogue among smart 
people. An unexampled 
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. and you're invited to 
visit us and inspect our new 
enlarged establishment as 
well as a particularly large 
and fine assortment of im- 
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in design, coloring and sea- 
sonal appropriateness. 

As always, we pride our- 
selves in providing finan- 
cial and professional men 
with the finest examples of 
all custom-tailored  gar- 
“within 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


Liberal Prices Beginning At 
$28.00 Weekly Including Meals 
J. HOWARD SLOCUM, Man. Dir. 


Labor Surveys Its New 
Utopia 
(Continued from page 470) 








franchise in political life. There must 
be self-government within industry, 
sanctioned by the political state, or 
else the political state will have to take 
full charge and we do not want that 
in America.” 

That is a paraphrase, but an accurate 
one. Today labor does not behold a 
dictatorship. It beholds industry's op- 
portunity to set its own house in order. 
But, whereas certain men in manage- 
ment, as exemplified in the Frick com- 
pany, believe that industry is composed 
of machines, materials, money and 
ownership, labor believes it is com- 
posed of those factors and one more 
—labor. 

That is why labor is bending every 
effort today to the work of organizing 
unions. That is why it has enlisted 
its whole membership in the army of 
police to see to it that industries do 
not violate their codes. It believes 
labor is a vital part of industry and it 
believes with equal sincerity that labor 
cannot make itself vocal or play a part 
unless it is organized. 

It looks at the bill of rights and it 
sees no reason why it should not take 
all the freedom N I R A offers. It 
looks at corporations and says, “Why 
not us?” It looks at the lifting of the 
anti-trust laws and says, “It is right 
that the forbidding of unions should 
end, right that the yellow-dog contract 
should perish, right that we should 
bargain collectively.” 

So, quite frankly, labor today is look- 
ing into the future, over the rush of 
the day’s work, over the breastworks 
of the Recovery Administration, into 
a future of labor participation in the 
making of industrial decisions, with a 
new responsibility and a new voice. 
And to be further frank, it must 


be seeing also a new distribution of in- 
come, the full portent of which will 
strike all parts of society slowly, be- 
cause it is so new an idea among us, 
The new social concern about a man’s 
wages and his hours and about his 
rights—these are things calculated to 
make any movement heady; and espe- 
cially one that has lately been so hun- 
gry and so downhearted. 

As labor looks at the newly molded 
industrial structure that comes from 
the Recovery Administration machin- 
ery, does it discern the outlines of a 
new state socialism? It does not. 
American labor still regards state so- 
cialism, or any other socialism, as “bad 
business”. It wants democratic prac- 
tice, self-government, a voice. It has 
no wish to disturb the ownership and 
it has no wish to cut away the profit 
structure. It sees the present develop- 
ment as the logical development of 
industry in a nation devoted to 
democracy. It sees not a vestige of 
state socialism in the product of Gen- 
eral Johnson’s swiftly growing machi- 
nery, or in the philosophy with which 
President Roosevelt has endowed that 
machinery. But there are many labor 
men who are convinced that this thing 
must succeed if America is to escape 
the smashing of all the old forms of 
ownership. It is not that they wor- 
ship private ownership per se. Not 
at all. But they are convinced that 
private initiative still is vital and that 
the world has yet been shown no good 
substitute for democracy. 

So, perhaps few among labor's 
spokesmen see a picture of any final- 
ity, but generally and by and large, 
there is a feeling that genuine social 
revolution is peacefully among us and 
that hereafter the organized wage earn- 
ers are going to have a voice that 
counts. Concretely and now, more 
wages, shorter hours; in the distance 
and in the abstract, a new enfranchise- 
ment with a definition as embracing 
and as vague as dreams care to make 
it. It’s like this: Yesterday is dead; 
Long live tomorrow! 














In The Next Issue 


The Federal Securities Act 


By CuHarLes H. Marcu 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 


This authoritative article will explain and interpret the much-discussed 
Federal Securities Act, particularly as it relates to protection of the in- 
vestor and as to its effects upon the flow of capital funds into new issues. 
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Corn Products Refining Co. 
(Continued from page 484) 
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as compared with $3.54 shown in 1931. 
The company manufactures corn 
syrups, oil, various starches, sugar, 
mixed syrups, feedstuffs, etc., in both 
foreign and domestic plants. About 
onethird of tonnage—but a larger pro- 
portion of profits—is provided by its 
branded products. These trade-marked 
packaged goods made a particularly 
ood showing last year, Linit, a corn 
starch for the bath, recording the great- 
est increase in sales since its introduc- 
tion. Kre-Mel, a pudding powder in- 
troduced only four years ago, became 
a producer of substantial profits in 
1932. Sales of Karo syrup were in- 
creased as a result of its growing ac- 
ceptance as an infant food and as a 
health food for adults. The old stand- 
bys, such as Argo, Kingsford’s and 
Duryea’s corn starch and Argo gloss 
starch, maintained their market leader- 
ship. 


Diversified Products 


The remaining two-thirds of ton- 
nage is about equally divided between 
bulk sales to manufacturers of foods, 
textiles and other products, and bulk 
sales as stock feed. Early in 1929, 
Corn Products improved its position 
in feedstuffs by acquiring substantial 
interests in two concerns engaged in 
the milling and distribution of such 
products. 

With the improved price trend, 
Corn Products’ operations have turned 
upward this year, every month for the 
first half-year showing a gain over 
1932, while the total grind of corn 
gained nearly 30%. Earnings for the 
June quarter were $1.05 per common 
share, against 63 cents for the quarter 
last year. In the first six months $1.71 
was earned, against $1.30 in the first 
half of last year. 

The company’s financial position is 
very strong. Ahead of the 2,530,000 
shares of $25-par common, there is 
$25,000,000 7% cumulative preferred. 
In addition to the upturn in its own 
operations, general business improve- 
ment has undoubtedly enhanced the 
value of its investments, which at the 
end of last year showed a depreciation 
of more than 50% from the $26,216,- 
a which they were carried on the 

s. 


The present price of the stock, 
around $90, probably discounts im- 
Provement to date, but the position of 

€ company is such that reviving 

market interest in the autumn 
may be expected to carry the stock 
higher on its longer-term merits. 
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Today the Opportunities 


For Which So Many Have Been 
Waiting Are Indicated 


Will You Act on 
Definite Information? 


UPPORTED by rising commodity prices, re- 

employment, replacement buying, and general 
public confidence, many unusual opportunities are 
presented for alert, informed investors. 


All securities, however, will not act alike. While 
some make rapid gains, others will be inactive or even 
react. 


Acting upon knowledge as to which stocks to buy 
—at what prices—and when to accept profits, such a 
situation gives you an excellent chance to rebuild your 
capital, recoup your losses and again get on a sound 
income basis. 


Available at Low Cost 


The supplying of such pertinent information is part of the func- 
tion of this organization of investment counselors. 


If this is the type of knowledge you are seeking and you are 
interested in taking advantage of present day conditions, you 
should find it profitable to follow Wetsel advice. The benefits of 
Wetsel guidance method are available at low cost. Through 
constant analysis and interpretation, this method affords a 
greater degree of protection and larger profit opportunities than 
you may believe possible. 


Send for Free Booklet 


The Wetsel method of directing capital, in both declining and ris- 
ing markets, with a view toward providing greater protection 
and appreciation, is described in our interesting booklet, “How 
to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth.” 


Send for this booklet, today. See for yourself how you can 
profit better by today’s opportunities. 


Sy P| fy eS 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
INVESTMENT COUNSELORS 


Chrysler Building New York 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet, “How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth.” MWS-19 
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We Know a Man 
We Know a Plan 


helpful in saving money while 
providing the highest order of 
narrative selling literature 
about corporations, their prod- 
ucts and services. 

DONALD WILHELM, 
the author of “The Book of 
Metals” (Harper & Brothers), 
“Writing for Profit” (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company), 
“The Story of Steel,” written 
for the United States Steel 
Corporation, “Financing the 
Family,” “Wherever Wheels 
and Shafts Turn,” “Old Ever- 
lasting” and more than sixty 
other simply told narratives 
for and about major American 
corporations, their products 
and services, is “the man.” 

Write to us and we will de- 
scribe “the plan.” 
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Substantial Profit 
On Small Capital 


... is being obtained through our 
definite advice of what and when to 
buy and when to sell. All securities 
are kept under our continuous su- 
pervision and advantageeus switch- 
@s are recemmended to secure mest 
intensive returas. A 15-year-old 
market service which provides: 


1. Trading Advices for short swings. 
Of ae pete meyer! Sa 
4. Consultation on present holdings. 


Complete service by telegraph and 
aan mail mediate = 


© LATEST ADVICES FREE @ 
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BUJINBIS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Woll Street 
90 Bread $., Dept. M-2 New York, N.Y. 
Please send me your current bulletin 
with recommendations of stocks ofter- 
Ing real profits and market forecast. 

Name. 
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Read for Guidance 


Thousands of the nation’s business 
leaders read The Magazine of Wall 
Street regularly as a basis to form de- 
cisions for their business. They find the 
analyses of current economic events and 
the charts and indices valuable. 
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The President’s Price Goal 
(Continued from page 468) 








Debasement Not So Shocking 


An arbitrary reduction of the weight 
of the gold dollar is not so serious a 
matter as it was before we left the gold 
standard and Congress declared that 
all obligations public and private, re- 
gardless of their specific undertakings, 
shall be payable in lawful money. In 
principle, the Government has taken 
what was formerly regarded as the 
fearfully ominous step of repudiation. 
A gold loan is no longer repayable in 
gold. Measured by what the dollar is 
worth in gold currencies the repudia- 
tion now amounts to about 30 per 
cent. But although the dollar is no 
longer tied to gold there is a certain 
degree of appraisal of its domestically 
as the dollar of 23.22 grains of gold, 
or $20.67 to the ounce. There is 
always the chance, pending debase- 
ment, that the dollar may eventually 
return to its gold parity in exchange. 
in which event the theoretical repudia- 
tion would not be actual. 

With a legal declaration that the 
dollar had been degraded it would be 
obvious that prices would begin to ad- 
just themselves to a higher permanent 
level. There would be, in addition to 
the fact of debasement—unless the 
whole 50-per-cent authority were ex- 
ercised at once—the effects of appre- 
hension that further manipulation 
might be undertaken so long as there 
is no international accord on monetary 
stabilization. The effect on domestic 
prices, which as a whole have advanced 
only 9 points (15 per cent) in the 
Department of Labor index -since 
March, would be violent. Those prices 
would tend to approximate the prompt 
foreign depreciation of the dollar. It 
is not certain that sound business would 
be promoted, although speculation 
would thrive, and the liquidation of 
debts would be facilitated. However, 
the extreme inflationists are certain 
that debasement of the dollar would 
be followed by great business activity 
in pace with rising prices and a rush 
to jobs. 

Reduction of the gold content of the 
dollar is recommended by inflationist 
and reflationist economists as desirable 
at once, without waiting for the arrival 
of the chosen time for international 
stabilization, through a general return 
to the gold standard at lower gold con- 
tent. It would have the certain effect 
of keeping the paper dollar from rising 
in foreign exchange beyond the point 
established by the new content. The 
recent tendency of the dollar to rise 
in gold value is considered as tending 


to nullify internal non-monetary efforts 
to raise prices. There is a possibility 
that this situation will be met by U. §. 
exchange operations aimed at keeping 
the dollar down. 

A reduction of 50 per cent in the 
gold content of the dollar would make 
the official price of gold $41.34, as 
compared with $20.67, as at present— 
an increase of 100 per cent. At the 
exchange price at present in francs the 
gold value of the paper dollar is 
$32.86. Thus a 50-per-cent reduction 
in the gold content of the dollar would 
make the maximum exchange rating 
21 per cent higher than at present or, 
say, in sterling $5.55 as against $4.52. 
This would tend to raise dollar prices 
in the United States in proportion, and 
would likely cause a speculative spree. 
But a step-by-step reduction would 
prolong the hesitant mood of capital. 

So far, the President has concen- 
trated his powers for the checking of 
deflation and the encouragement of in- 
flation, or reflation, of prices on the 
instrument of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. The present program 
is to raise prices to the desired level of 
former years by a manipulation of 
commodity supplies, and concurrent 
price stimulation of demand, instead of 
by outright manipulation of currency 
and credit. It is known that the Presi- 
dent hopes that he may attain his goal 
thereby without resort. to money ma: 
nipulation—but attain the goal he will. 
It is certain that he does intend to 
change the valuation of the gold dollar 
upon the return to gold, after prices 
have sufficiently risen, as the means of 
fixing them at that level. It is likely 
that political considerations, interna: 
tional currency equilibrium and social 
unrest will compel that measure of last- 
ing deflation, although as prices rise 
and prosperity returns there will be 
less pressure from the debtors for what 
amounts to a redistribution of wealth. 


Inflation, the Price of Prosperity 


However, the inflationists contend 
that the prices of basic commodities are 
even more influenced by the rise and 
fall of the dollar than by the relations 
of supply and demand. Should the 
unrestrained dollar chance to regain 
gold parity, they argue, a large part 
of what has been achieved in business 
recovery during the past four months 
would be lost, and that further pro’ 
gress would be checked until a new 
wave of unendurable deflation should 
run its course in the old way. They 
insist that the dollar must be 9 
manipulated by some sort of inflation 
that it will be still cheaper or, at least, 
kept from rising. 

It is not easy to subscribe to this line 
of reasoning, regardless of the present 
affinity of domestic prices of certain 
commodities to the exchange ratio of 
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the dollar, for the National Recovery 
program is based on the conception of 
a national economy largely divorced 
from world effects. The Agricultural 
Relief Act supplements it with plans 
for establishing satisfactory domestic 
rices for certain farm products, re- 

dless of world markets. Industrial 
products are to be so controlled in 
yolume and demand so stimulated as to 
effect satisfactory prices on a rising 
sale, with expanding business activity. 
The impetus to this activity is partly 
through a universal effort of producers 
and consumers to re-establish normal 
buying and selling by means of addi- 
tional employment, higher wages and 
active mobilization of the new purchas- 


ing power. 
A 3-Billion-Dollar Starter 


A powerful starter for this under- 
taking and a substantial support for 
it as it gets under way is provided by 
the three-billion-dollar public works ex- 
penditure, which is expected to give 
temporary employment—directly and 
indirectly—to a million men. With 
business active again it is expected soon 
to generate its own power for continu- 
ously expanding operation; with the na- 
tion in an optimistic, enterprising mood, 
each man back at work creates work 
for two or three more. Although the 
starters may be artificial the subsequent 
business movement could well be 
sound and lasting. In that event the 
natural upward price movement would 
call for sound credit expansion, step 
by step with business gain, and prices 
would be established on the basis of 
real trade relations instead of on those 
of cheap and suspect money. Such 
money is apt to be spent more to get 
rid of it than to satisfy real wants, 
more for wild speculation and escape 
than in genuine commerce. The plan 
for the recovery of prosperity through 
the internal expansion of trade instead 
of through the stimulation of cheap 
money, involves a prospect of control, 
whereas prosperity by forced inflation 
is likely to get beyond control. 


No Sacred Price Level 


Except for the supposed benefits of 
debt alleviation there is no necessity of 
getting back to any particular price 
level; although rising prices are needed 
as a filip to business enterprise after a 
period of ruinously galling prices and 
to put business on a profitable basis. 
The 1926 level or any other particular 
level is not a necessary goal, provided 
production can be kept in such balance 
that exchange disparities—as between 
agricultural and urban products—are 
got rid of. Balanced production and 
Consumption are far more important 

a fixed price level. That is what 
the National Recovery Administration 
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DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST 














UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of Twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable October 2, 
1933, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business September 1, 
1933. 

WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 





























The NorthAmerican 
Company 


QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 








No. 118 on Common Stock of 2% in Com- 
mon Stock (at the rate of 1 /50th of one share 
for each share held): and 
No. 49 on Preferred Stock of 144% incash (at 
the rate of 75 cents per share) 
Will be paid on October 2, 1933 tu respective 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on September 5, 1933. 

__ Robert Sealy. Treasurer 


en 














E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, August 21, 1933 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 

a dividend of $0.50 per share on the outstand- 
ing $20.00 par value Common Stock of this 
Company, payable September 15, 1933 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
August 30, 1933; also dividend of $1.50 a share 
on the outstanding debenture stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on October 25, 1933 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1933. 
CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 





The Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada 


Notice of Dividend 
A dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(1.50%) has been declared payable on the 
16th of October, 1933 to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on the 23rd of 
September, 1933. Ww. BLAOK, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Montreal, August 23, 1933 





International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 
Notice of Dividend No. 38 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend of 28c 
Canadian Currency per share has been declared, 
and that the same will be payable on or after 
the 15th day of September, 1933, in respect to 
the shares specified in any Bearer Share War- 
rants of the Company of the 1929 issue upon 
presentation and delivery of coupons No. 38 at: 


The Royal Bank of Canada 


King and Church Streets Branch, Toronto, 
Canada 


The payment to Shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 31st day of August, 
1933, and whose shares are represented by 
registered Certificates of the 1929 issue, will 
be made by cheque, mailed from the offices of 
the Company on the 14th day of September, 
1 





The transfer books will be closed from the 
lst day of September to the 15th day of Sep- 
tember, 1933, inclusive, and no Bearer Share 
Warrants will be ‘‘split’’ during that period. 


The Income War Tax Act of the Dominion of 
Canada having been amended, effective April 
1st, 1933, to provide that a tax of 5% shall be 
imposed and deducted at the source on all di- 
vidends payable by Canadian debtors to non- 
residents of Canada, the above mentioned tax 
will be deducted from all dividend cheques 
mailed to non-resident shareholders and the 
Company’s Bankers will deduct the 5% tax 
when paying coupons to or for account of non- 
resident shareholders. Ownership Certificates 
will be required by the paying Bankers in re- 
spect of all dividend coupons presented for 
payment by residents of Canada. 


Shareholders resident in the United States are 
advised that a credit for the 5% Canadian tax 
withheld at source is allowable against the tax 
shown on their United States Federal Income 
Tax return. If it is desired to claim such cre- 
dit the United States Tax authorities require 
evidence of the deduction of said tax. In order 
to secure such proof Ownership Certificates 
(form No. 601) must be completed in duplicate 
and the bank cashing the coupon will endorse 
both copies with a certificate relative to the 
deduction and payment of 5% tax, and return 
one certificate to the shareholder. If forms 
No. 601 are not available at local United Stetes 
banks they can be secured from the Company's 
office or the Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto. 
By order of the Board. 
J. R. CLARKE, Secretary. 
56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada, 
16th August. 1933. 


SAFET 


Free Oopy sent. Part of Protective Trading 
Service, $150 year, 2 mos. $30. NEILL- 
TYSON, INC., 8347 Madison Ave., New York. 
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TRADING 














To the President of a 
Dividend-Paying Corporation: — 





Why should you publish your dividend notices in The Magazine of 


Wall Street? 


You will reach the greatest number of potential Stockholders of record at 
the time when they are perusing our magazine, seeking sound securities to add 


to thin holdings. 


By keeping them informed of your dividend action, you create the maximum 
amount of good will for your Company which will result in wide diversifica- 
- tion of your securities among these influential investors. 


Place The Magazine of Wall Street on the list of publications carrying your 


next dividend notice. 























New York Curb Exchange 





As I See It 
(Continued from page 463) 








IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date 


1933 

Price Range 
Name and Dividend High Low 
Alum. Co. of Amer.......... 96 754 
Alum. Co. of Amer. Pfd. (144) 77% 13% 
Amer. Cit. P. & L. B. (.15).. 65% 3% 
Amer. Cyanamid B......... 15% 138% 
. & For. Pr. war....... 18% 84% 
- Gas & Elec. (1)...... 50 2834 
Amer. Lt. & Tr. (2)......... 2634 1834 
Amer. 9% 4% 
Assoc. Gas Elec. ““A”....... 2% 1% 
Cities Service.............. 6% 3% 
Cities Service Pfd.......... 30 16% 

Colum. G. & E. cv. Pfd. (5). 1388 107 
Consol. Gas Balt. (3.60)..... 7014 6014 
Cord Corp. (.20) 12% 
Elec. Bond & Share (6% stk.) 415% 2356 
Elec. Bond & Share Pfd. (6). 66 5014 
Elec. Pr. Assoc. (.40) 2% #%@™% 
Ford Motor, Ltd............ 25% 534 

General Aviation........... 2% 8 


Recent 
Price 


is primarily aiming at. It is better to 
attain that and by solidly building the 
business structure into balance than 
by blowing it up into alignment by 
high-pressure inflation. 

The greatest shortcoming of mone- 
tary or reckless credit inflation as a 
means of curing the depression is that 
it gives little promise of curing dis- 
parity and unbalance. Under it prices 
may rise but carry with them all the 
past and present disproportions. The 
N RA may fail to iron out inequali- 
ties but that is what it is trying to do 
—and to get rid of them is to solve 
the whole problem of prosperity, now 
that we have cut loose from Europe. 








The Base of Reality Behind 
Liquor Stock Speculation 


(Continued from page 477) 








account of repeal. It is, however, permis- 
sible to make some observations which 
bear on their future earning power. 
For example, if the estimated annual 
consumption of liquor is to be between 
100,000,000 and 150,000,000 gallons, 
one might guess that the consumption 
of pure grain alcohol during the first 
year of repeal would be somewhere be- 
tween 50,000,000 and 100,000,000 
gallons. This means an increase in the 
country’s alcohol consumption of be- 
tween 50% and 100%—a very favor- 
able factor. 
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1933 
Price Range 
Name and Dividend High 

Great A. & P. Tea N.-V. (7). 181% 141 
Gulf Oil of Pa.............. 62 537% 
Hudson Bay M.&S........ 12% 10% 
Humble Oil (2) 88 
Inter. Petrol. (1.12) 19% 
National Aviation 18% 
Nat. Bellas Hess........... 434 
Nat. P. & L. Pfd. (6) 721% 
Niagara Hudson Pwr. (1)... 163% 
Penroad Corp.............. 6% 
St. Regis Paper 8% 
Salt Creek Pfd. (.80) 9% 
Standard Oil of Ind. (1).... 33% 
Stutz Motor Car 20 

2434 


Recent 
Price 


to bo 
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Switt Batt (9) .....020.22.02% 
United Founders 
United Gas Corp 
United Lt. & Pow. A........ 


~~ 
ew 
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On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the earnings of the 
alcohol companies still will depend to 
a large extent on the anti-freeze busi- 
ness and upon takings for ordinary in- 
dustrial purposes. Furthermore, their 
earnings from the repeal of Prohibi- 
tion will be stimulated to the greatest 
extent in the first year or so, for after 
this, increased capacity will make com- 
petition keener. Also, as time goes on, 
demand should wane somewhat as dis- 
tilleries become more able to cope with 
orders without too drastic “cutting.” 
Finally, there is the matter of “aging.” 
The Government at the present time 
insists that bonded whiskey be aged 
four years. It is reported, however, 
that there are processes for artificially 
obtaining the results of aging and that 
in three or four months can be done 
what previously took three or four 
years. Whether the Government will 
permit any such process cannot, of 
course, be known now, but if it should, 
the alcohol boom would be shorter 
than is now anticipated. 

Yet, perhaps to suggest that pros- 
perity for the alcohols will be less spec- 
tacular and of shorter duration than we 
now think is to look too far ahead into 
a highly uncertain future. Much might 
happen to refute the suggestion and, 
after all, the most important thing is 
that every sign points to their enjoy- 
ing a high degree of prosperity— 
how high a degree and how long it 
will last may well be left for future 
consideration. 


They are too “set” in their old ways 
to consider the laborer as their con- 
sumer; that we are geared for mass 
production, and that if the masses have 
low incomes business can be only fit- 
fully prosperous. 

A prominent industrialist told the 
Recovery Administration, with con- 
fessed shame, that thousands of men 
in his industrial group were getting 
depression wages of only $4 a week, 
“But,” he said, “if we have to pay a 
minimum of $10 a week many plants 
will be compelled to close and thous 
ands of men will lose even their pres- 
ent paltry pay.” Perhaps he was 
wrong, notwithstanding his sincerity. 
But suppose he was right. Is it not 
better for 100,000 men to earn $10 a 
week than for 125,000 to earn $4? 
The better paid hundred thousand will 
make jobs for the 25,000 deprived of 
jobs that are an insult to civilization 
in their starvation wages. 


Will Profits Disappear? 


A certain business group holds that 
if it increases the wages of its sales 
people, profits will disappear with 
mathematical certainty, and the stores 
with them. Maybe so, but we venture 
to say that this group, put to the neces- 
sity of paying its people more and sav- 
ing itself—will accomplish both. In- 
stead of forever magnifying the ob- 
stacles in the way of progress we should 
courageously undertake to overcome 
them. That is one blessing of hard 
times—that they have compelled many 
industrial groups and millions of in 
dividuals to slough off inertia of cus 
tom and habit. 

Many of our industrial leaders do 
not realize that private ownership and 
management are coming to be consid: 
ered as a trusteeship, and that we are 
now unmistakably embarked on a 
great experiment of reconciling private 
gain and public good. Call it an ad- 
venture in re-distribution of wealth, if 
you wish. Why not? This democratic 
nation exists for the happiness and 
prosperity of its people. If those ends 
cannot be served in the traditional 
ways, new ways will be found; they 
cannot be found without trial and 
error. 

We must make a beginning. I be 
lieve that the day is not far distant 
when President Roosevelt will be wor 
shiped and adored by the people of this 
country for the heroic effort he is mak: 
ing against great odds to bring the 
people out of their misery into comfort 
and happiness. 
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What of the Railroads? 
(Continued from page 475) 








me 


dict that in the event of inflation, 
rates will not rise commensurately 
on a horizontal scale, that wages 
will be forced up, that pressure will 
be brought to maintain purchasing 
plans, that under no circumstances 
will mechanical progress be allowed 
to make full headway into labor 
saving, and that taxes will rise. 
“Unless,” predicted one railroad leader, 
“inflation enabled the railroads to re- 
tire a substantial portion of funded 
debt, without the roads being encour- 
aged to acquire new debt, I believe 
it would be the last step to Federal 
ownership. With costs exceeding the 
present ratio, still greater cuts of high 
tariff freight would be thrown to truck 
and airway competitors. Airways are 
already a serious thorn in the high 
tariff field due to increasing popular 
use, and their low ratio of operation 
cost to a full payload. Naturally, land- 
ing fields are not as expensive as miles 
of roadbed, bridges, undercuts, grades, 
tunnels, etc. With any further loss of 
high tariff freight, I do not believe many 
roads can afford to carry commodities 
and other low tariff freight at rates 
which will be established. For there is 
little chance of commodity rates ever 
rising in line with either price or 
monetary inflation.” 


New Ideas May Decrease Revenues 


This may be overly pessimistic for 
the railroads still carry more than 80% 
of the country’s freight. The studies 
now being carried on by Co-ordinator 
Eastman are expected, in progressive 
circles, to bring forth much useful in- 
formation and ideas that should help 
the railroads to increase revenues. 
However, it is pointed out that the 
fact that such studies had to be inaug- 
urated by the Government is evidence 
of the apathy and apparert outright 
inability of railroad men to get to- 
gether on any broad plan that will 
benefit the industry as a whole. 

What the railroads need, according to 
the progressives, is a little young blood. 
A leading New York paper has long 
held that nearly one-third of all upper 
bracket railroad executive jobs are sine- 
cures, and that possibly another third 
are held by men who do little think- 
ing themselves, merely representing 
the formal opinions of some controlling 
interests, 

Automotive engineers have been 
of the opinion for several years 
that, technically, the railroads were 
way behind the automotive industry, 
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and that the bulk of their problems 
could be settled by the application of 
mechanical principles to railroading 
similar to those of the automotive in- 
dustry, including light, fast transporta- 
tion at low unit cost, greater standard- 
ization of equipment, etc. For these two 
reasons, the report that E. L. Cord, 36- 
year-old automobile magnate, is inter- 
esting himself in the railroad field car- 
ries unusual interest. 


Rails’ Great Handicap 


Possibly the greatest handicap un- 
der which railroads labor at this 
time is the old-man-of-the-mountain 
attitude of executives and control- 
ling groups. The really big open- 
minded thinkers in the industry can 
be numbered below 25, and of a 
possible 50 or 100 men who are willing 
to give somewhat untraditional ideas 
a chance, not more than a score will 
speak their mind. The fear of upset- 
ting the apple cart, and perhaps of 
winning blacklisting among bankers, 
has joined railroad executives into a 
regular secret society. Against them, 
in Washington, are a group of com- 
paratively young men who are appar- 
ently willing to give any idea a chance 
if it even looks feasible, and are press- 
ing for government ownership. Not, 
it should be explained, entirely because 
they believe Federal ownership is the 
ultimate in efficient management, but 
largely because they are disgusted with 
watching the traditional attitude of 
railroad executives tie knots in progress 
and what they consider sound economic 
advancement. Several of these younger 
men are very much of the breed that a 
Jim Hill would have been if Jim Hill 
had been of a somewhat social-progres- 
sive turn of mind. Washington com- 
mentators feel that it will take young 
blood, with just as progressive ideas, 
on the side of the railroads to fend off 
Government ownership. 

In a nutshell, one young tyro high 
in the Government service _ said, 
“Nobody thinks for a moment that 
Federal ownership will ever be efhi- 
cient or effective for long. Nobody 
claims that existing legislation is 
not, at times, inimical to the interests 
of railroads and shippers. Certainly, 
it cannot be said that of recent years 
the railroads have had an equal oppor- 
tunity with other industries. The thing 
is, though, they are fighting under cer- 
tain handicaps, but also with many un- 
used opportunities. Why don’t they 
forget the handicaps for a while and 
take advantage of the opportunities 
at hand? Why not stop grumbling 
about their bad lot and do a little con- 
structive housecleaning inside the in- 
dustry? Even the traditional minded 
bankers have seen the wisdom of that. 
Three quarters of what Commissioner 
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Keep Your Stocks Earning 
Dividends 


Buy with—Trade with—Deal with—the 
companies whose stock you own. Many 
of them advertise in The Magazine of 
Wall Street. 











Eastman is doing with the roads should 
be handled right within their own in- 
dustry without the Government spur. 
But if they can’t see that and get busy 
with a little thinking of their own, I 
don’t see any alternative to govern- 
ment ownership. And a lot of others, 
here in Washington and out through 
the country, feel the same way.” 

In the final analysis the railroad 
problem isn’t so much a matter of 
who’s right or wrong, or what’s Con- 
stitutional, or what the rights of in- 
vestors are. In the event of govern- 
ment ownership, investors of all 
classes, speaking broadly, will be at 
least as well assured of their invest- 
ment as at present. What the matter 
really boils down to is, “Is present rail- 
road management capable of keeping 
up with the radically changing indus- 
trial needs, methods of transportation 
and economic views of the day? Can 
it learn to regard its business as a mer- 
chant does a store? If a customer thinks 
100-mile-per-hour transportation should 
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KEEP POSTED 


The pieces of literature listed below have 
been p with the utmost care 

business houses advertising in this issue. 
They will be sent free upon request, direct 
from the is houses. Please ask for them 
by number. e urge our readers to take 
full advantage of this service. Address 
Keep Posted Department, Magazine of Wall 
Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 





*‘ODD LOT TRADING’’ 
John Muir & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, are distributing their 
booklet to investors. (225) 


‘*TRADING METHODS’’ 
This handbook, issued by Chisholm & 
Chapman, contains much helpful informa- 
tion for traders. A copy together with 
their Market Letter will be mailed upon 
request. (785) 


WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 
The Investment and Business Forecast, a 
security advisory service, conducted by 
The Magazine of Wall Street, definitely 
advises subscribers what securities to buy 
or sell short and when to close out or 
cover. (783) 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
An old established New York Stock Ex- 
change house is issuing a booklet describ- 
ing a method by which listed securities 
may be purchased on monthly install- 
ments in odd lots or full lots. (813) 


INVESTMENT PROFIT INSURANCE 
The most logical form of investment prof- 
it insurance is represented by the per- 
sonal and continuous counsel rendered 
by the Investment Management Service. 
Yous: for full information. No obligation. 
861) 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 
Full information or reports on companies 
identified with Electric Bond & Share Co., 
furnished upon request. (898) 


‘STOCK EXCHANGE SERVICE FOR THE 
SMALL INVESTOR’’ 
This, booklet, published by M. C. Bou- 
pod & Co., will be sent upon request. 
908). 


‘“*HOW TO PROTECT YOUR CAPITAL 
AND ACCELERATE ITS GROWTH— 
THROUGH TRADING’’ 
Is the title of an interesting article by 
E. B. Harmon of A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, sent upon request. (936) 


22 MONTHS IN AND OUT OF STOCKS 
Neill-Tyson, Inec., have issued a record of 
market forecasting accuracy. Sent upon 
request with current market forecast bul- 
letins. (951) 


MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS 
This booklet, issued by Investors Re- 
search Bureau, will be sent free to in- 
vestors upon request. (953) 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS 
Leaflet explaining margin requirements 
go by McClave & Co., members 
Yew York Stock Exchange. Copy upon 
request. (955) 


TRADING PROFITS IN LOW PRICED 
STOCKS 
A timely book just published. Clear and 
complete. Presents a unique and valuable 
analysis of intermediate trend trading in 
low priced stocks. Descriptive literature 
upon request. (957) 


MONTHLY STOCK RECORD 
Dunscombe & OCo., offer 180-page booklet 
containing statistics on securities listed 
on all principal stock exchanges. Oopy 
sent upon request. (959) 


BROKERAGE SERVICE 
Springs & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange and other leading exchanges, 
have prepared an interesting folder on 
brokerage service to investor and trader. 
Copy gladly sent upon request. (948) 


EXACTING INHERITANCE AND ESTATE 
TAXES 
A brief explanation with tables explain- 
ing how they work; shows how losses can 
be eliminated by proper planning; how 
Life Insurance may offset this loss; 
whether insurable or not. (962) 
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IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date 


Asked 
Alpha Port Cement Pfd. (7) 


42 

oo jt Ea 63 
Amer. Meter Co................. 18 
Babcock & Wilcox (2) 60 
Bohack (H. C.) Co. ist Pfd. (7)... 89 


Congol.-Nairn Pfd. (7)........... 
Clinchfield Coal 


Crowell Publishing Co............ 
Do. Pfd. (7) 


Dixon (Jos.) Crucible............ 


be supplied at half the existing rate, is 
the management able at least to give 
serious consideration to the possibility 
and attempt to devise means to ac- 
complish that end in the face of all 
obstacles?” If the railroads would 
acquire something of that attitude, 
much of the public apathy in their be- 
half would vanish, and a substantial 
proportion of Federal ownership pro- 
ponents, possibly led by Co-ordinator 
Eastman himself, would go out of their 
way to aid the railroads. 

In the meantime, roads enjoying 
better traffic should have an immediate 
period of fair prosperity. But there is 
the not too distant problem of labor 
trouble, higher prices, rehabilitation, 
and very likely, Government insistence 
on a great deal of voluntary capital re- 
organization. For those roads prepared 
to meet the advanced demands of pub- 
lic and shipper, and to change their 
views and services with the times, it 
would seem there is a good chance for 
rehabilitation, progress and prosperity. 








How Much Can Be Expected 
of the Autumn Stock 
Market? 


(Continued from page 465) 








to whether inflationary steps are a mat- 
ter of weeks or of months. As long as 
a strong probability of eventual infla- 


Mer ck Co. Pfd. (8)............ 
Macfadden Pub................. 


Newberry (J. J.) Pfd. (7) 

Ohio Leather (1) 

Roxy Theatre Pfd. (A)........... 
Ruberoid Co. (1) 

Safety Car H. & L. (2) 

Savannah Sugar (6) 


Singer Mfg. Co. (6) 
Standard Screw (2) 


WS FIG. ]) ono cece ccs ccess 
White Rock 2nd Pfd. (10)........ 
RE TE ED a shies Ss 5 i pane sic oye 
Young. (J. B.) (©) .......0.2s2000. 
SS: BRR Parnas 


tion lurks over the economic horizon, 
sound common stocks constitute the 
safest refuge. 

The current business picture remains 
relatively favorable. Steel operations 
are shown by the latest figures to have 
declined to 50 per cent of plant ca- 
pacity, as compared with the July high 
of 59 per cent, but this loss is of less 
than seasonal proportions. Acceptance 
by the industry of an N R A code for 
a trial period of ninety days has ironed 
out price uncertainties and should en- 
courage some resumption of forward 
buying, now lagging. 

There has been a slight improvement 
in the volume of construction. The 
cotton textile industry has slowed 
down, partly in anticipation of the stiff 
processing tax, but chiefly due to the 
over-production of mid-summer. Auto’ 
mobile production and retail sales con’ 
tinue to make a remarkably good show’ 
ing. Railway car loadings for the lat 
est week have expanded more than sea’ 
sonally and are now running aroun 
630,000 cars a week, a level which 
should contribute further to the recent 
sharp gain in railway earnings. The la 
test index of electric power production 
shows an advance, gains in the South 
and Far West offsetting slight re 
cessions in other areas. 

In improving retail trade there 1 
evidence of a further narrowing of the 
gap between consumption and indus 
trial production. August department 
store and chain store sales are at the 
highest level in many months. 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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A Selected Financial Library 


(No. 1) When to Sell to Assure Profits 


Goes into detail concerning the fundamental factors that 
affect security values. Covers explicitly the important 
principle neglected by many investors (who too often are 
only good buyers) “When to Sell to Assure Profits.” 


(No. 2) 


Explains the fundamental principles essential to profit- 
able investing under the new market conditions. Written 
during the depression, it outlines the new policies and 
procedure necessary for profitable investing today. 


(No. 3) 


How to Invest for Income and Profit 


What to Consider When Buying 
Securities Today 


Discusses the advantages and disadvantages of the vari- 
ous types of securities as a result of the current business 
situation. Tells what to consider in seizing investment 
opportunities in bonds and common and preferred stocks, 
giving valuable pointers in detecting buying, selling and 
switching signals. Contains a concise, timely, treatment 
of the important phases of currency and credit inflation. 


in 6 Volumes 


— are standard books published 

by THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
on modern security trading and investing. 
Written in a concise, easily understand- 
able manner, they give you the result of 
years of research and successful market 
operation—the foremost tried and proven 
methods and the important fundamental 
principles which you can apply to your 
individual needs. 


(No. 4) Financial Independence at Fifty 


Outlines successful plans for investment and semi-in- 
vestment through which you may become financially in- 
dependent. Shows how to budget your income; to save; 
the kind of insurance most profitable, etc. 


Necessary Business Economics for 
Successful Investment 


(No. 5) 


Sets forth the significance of supply and demand, the ef- 
fect of good and bad crops, the ebb and flow of credit 
and similar factors which should help you to recognize 
and take advantage of the trend. 


Cardinal Investment Principles Upon 


(No. 6) 
Which Profits Depend 


Tells how to put your financial house in order—how to 
make your plan and carry it out after it is made. Bridges 
many danger spots which otherwise could be avoided 
only through costly experience. 


The entire 6 books are uniform in size and style, pro- 
fusely illustrated with charts, graphs and tables, replete 


with practical examples and suggestions. 


They are all 


richly bound in dark blue flexible fabrikoid, lettered in 
gold, and will make a handsome addition to any library. 


cto aomoomenee CLIP OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODY 32222222 


Special Offer 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


September 2, 1933 


Please send me your complete library of 6 Standard Books on Security Trading 


and Investing. 


Complete Library of 


Entire 6 Books. . 4. 50 


() $7.50 Enclosed. 


Please send me books as listed above: Nos. 1-2-3-4-5-6. (Simply check books 


Individual Price of 
Each Book $2.25 

When Sets of 2 or 
More Books Are 
Ordered. Each . 


. $1.50 


desired, remitting $2.25 if only one is ordered, or $1.50 each if sets of two or 
more books are ordered.) 


Enclosed. 
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